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PRINTING PAPERS 


Providing all the beauty 
of costly printing papers at the price 
of ordinary paper! . 


No BUYER of printing can afford to overlook the big news 
about Levedcoad.* Here are printing papers which have been 
made super-smooth by new and exclusive coating processes 
—beautiful, rich-appearing papers, paving the way for the finest 
printing results. At the same time—thanks to Kimberly-Clark’s 
manufacturing economies—important savings are now available 
to every company using printing. 

If you have been buying highest quality printing, you can 
now’ buy more printing at the same price by specifying 
Fevetcoal papers. Levetcoal provides all the beauty of cust 
printing papers at the price of ordinary paper. 

If you have a small printing budget which has limited you 
tO not-so-good appearing catalogs, circulars and brochures, 
you now can step-up to SLevefcoa’ quality paper at little, i 
any, extra cost, and benefit by a mighty respectable job! 


Seeing is believing... As 
your printer or paper merchant for 
samples, or write Kimberly-Clark 
for proofs of printed results 
heretofore obtainable only with 
high-cost printing papers. You'l 
agree these new papers do most 
for the money. They are available 
through your paper merchant. 


Or, inquire direct. 


"TRADE MARK 


KIMBERLY-CLARK COR 


NEW YORK — 122 East 42nd Street 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES —510 West Sixth Street 
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Spend ten minutes looking over 
the big Philadelphia newspapers 
and you'll have an entirely new 
idea of the Fourth Estate as it 
exists in the City of Brotherly 
Love today. 


Riffle through the pages of our 
esteemed competitors. If you 
have been buying space on an 
old established formula, you 
have a surprise coming! 


All the other big Philadelphia 
newspapers...and note that ALL 
... are using big space 


All the EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 
has to sell is the editorial inter- 
est and worth of its paper! 


The circulation policy establish- 
ed by the new management of 
the EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 
leaves us all alone... but far 
from lonely. Our circulation 
may not reach towering heights 
from artificial stimulation... 
but that circulation is concen- 
trated among readers in income 
groups who buy a newspaper for 
what they find in it...not for 
what they get with it! 


to promote circulation 
with insurance policies 
and prize contests... 
not to mention giving 
away premiums. 


...» THE EVENING PUBLIC 
LEDGER is the ONLY big 
Philadelphia newspaper 
that can proclaim this 
circulation policy... 


NO INSURANCE - NO PREMIUMS - NO CONTESTS 
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Spokesman for Philadelphia’s New Prosperity 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
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Of course, it’s cheaper to get game in this way than to bag it 
yourself, and epicures declare that the pheasant is even more 
delicious when it is provided with a proper standard of living 
all of the buckwheat, clover, green kale, and other foods it needs, 
Certainly, the pheasant will lay more eggs under a regulated 
regime. The wild pheasant hen will lay a “clutch” of cggs—set 
on them—hatch them—raise them—and call her year’s work done 
The same hen in confinement lays 40 to 50 eggs instead of g 
baker's dozen. 


At the Martin pheasant farm, all incubating and raising of 
young stock is done with mechanical equipment. After the young 
pheasants are graduated from their hot water heated brooder 
house, they are allowed on the ground in fenced-in pens. Clipping 
the end flight tip from one wing keeps the pheasants at home 
but this does not slow up their speed afoot and they love to 
rustle through underbrush. 


Pleasant Pheasant Business 

Processing pheasant for market began when Hobbyist Martin 
found himself with a surplus problem. From that small begin. 
ning the business has grown to its present proportions—Wild Life 
in the Kitchen doing business in the national market. 


A dinner of pheasant is an any day possibility, even to small 
budgets, thanks to Wild Life in the Kitchen, of Seattle. Owner 
Samuel Martin started raising pheasants as a hobby abouc ten 
years ago; today he heads a “pheasant business,” and his canned 
whole pheasant, pheasant 4 la Newburg and pheasant pate-de-foie- 
gras are sold nationally. Merchants of Tomorrow 


On the evenings of May 7, 8 and 9, Greenwich (Conn.) High 
School students staged their fifth annual Merchandising Fait, 4 
of them presiding entirely ‘on their own” over the 24 exhibits 
of local merchants that comprised the Fair. 


His pheasant farm is located on Whidby Island, near Seattle, 
on a 240-acre tract, most of which is still wooded with native fir 
and cedar—a natural habitat for the ring neck pheasant. Approx- 
imately 8,000 pheasants are sent to market every Fall, and the 


season of 1941-42 will see an innovation in packing the game. Greenwich youngsters enrolled in Distributive Occupations : 
Experimental packs of quick-frozen whole pheasant were carried courses receive better than average practical training and mam 
on during the past season, and at the coming market time all of of them find part-time work in their chosen fields before ther 
the whole pack will be preserved by this method. graduate. Graduates rarely have difficulty in finding positions 


they like. Part of their training is obtained in the school’s Student 
Shop, a cooperative store run in collaboration with local me. 
chants. The store changes every three months, being operated a 
a grocery store, for instance, then a department store carrying 
girls’ and boys’ clothing, shoes, cosmetics, millinery, sporting 
goods, stationery, etc. Merchandise is supplied by local dealers, 
who receive all profits except one dollar to cover insurance. Stv 
dents do all the work—selling, bookkeeping, display, production 
of show cards and posters, and so on. 


The same colorful vacuum pack which has identified the 
processed pheasant will be used. This is a container which repro- 
duces the cock pheasant and the hen pheasant in full color (five 
in all including the purple shadings in the neck feathers of the 
lordly male) on a background of silver with black lettering. 
Pheasant 4 la Newburg is packed in a smaller size of the same can. 


The frozen pack method materially reduces the price of the 
delicacy—$2.95 for a whole pheasant of approximately three 
pounds instead of $3.75 for a can of the whole bird. The 4 la 
Newburg pack sells for 80 cents a can—more than enough for two 
—and makes you wonder if you shouldn’t have pheasant instead 
of hamburger for dinner. The pheasant pate-de-foie-gras is also 
80 cents, and as many as 27 generous canape spreads may be 
made from a single tin, 


The Student Shop is an attractive place, with its two Colonid 
display windows and a well-designed sign above them. Manu 
arts students did much of the construction work on it. The ip 
terior is also pleasant, with inlaid linoleum on the floor, Venetia t 
blinds at the windows (except those reserved for display), te 
sections of adjustable and removable shelving, a six-drawe 
National Cash Register, a sales slip machine, an electrical adding \ 
machine, perpetual inventory files, glass show cases and displ 
plateaus. When operated as a grocery store, there are scales,‘ 


coffee mill and refrigerator. : 
The classroom for the Distributive Occupations courses is née q 

to the Student Shop, which is a sort of laboratory. Students wot 

their way up, advancing successively from the position of stot 

clerk, to sales person, buyer, assistant general manager, h 

finally general manager. Top man gets first chance at any reque’ S 

for outside employment. Bookkeeping is done by students wi n 


two years’ class work. Those who qualify are excused from rege 
lar class work, and must maintain complete records—checking c 
register control, making bank deposits, auditing sales slips, kee 
ing purchase and cash journals and general and subsidiary ledges 
and the perpetual inventory control. There’s even a sales prom? 
tion staff, presided over by a sales promotion manager, whit 
takes care of general advertising and provides daily announ 
ments on the school’s radio hook-up. 


Pheasants, once reserv- 
ed for peers of the 
realm and peers of 
the purse, may now 
be found on hoi polloi 
menus — thanks to 
quick freezing and a 
hobby that grew into 
a business. The can 
bears Mr. Pheasant’s 


picture in full colors. 
| 
‘ 


The Fair is the high point of the year, drawing an attendast 
of from 5,000 to 6,000. (This year the number was small 
because of a rainy Friday.) Students apply to exhibitors for jo 
at their booths, the fortunate ones then receiving sales traifitl 
to fit them for their posts. There are two at each exhibit, © 
tirely on their own, since representatives of the exhibiting 1* 
are not permitted to take part in the operation of the 
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Maybe you’re wondering how ¢en sales problems 
can have a single solution. NATIONS BIGGEST SAL =pROMOTION BARGAIN 


‘olonia 
Manu 
The in Maybe you think no one machine is versatile enough 
enetit ® to help answer ten major functions of a sales department. 


r), ten : 
jibe If that’s the case, you ought to meet the 


addin § Mimeograph duplicator. 


isplar 
bw All over the country, leading companies are now 
sik using Mimeograph equipment and our suggestions to 
make sales promotion materials more effective—more 


is net quickly, more practically, more economically. 
its work 


auenecan manwenctunent © 
- wo mnesOns OF 


Find bok ee THE PROOF OF WHAT WE SAY IS WHAT WE'VE ALREADY DONE! 
‘ > > ¢ Ss , 
of stoc ind out what we've alreac y scope We know the Mimeograp »h duplicator can do it—because the Mimeograph 


ef, an how we d like to put that experience to work for you. duplicator has already done it for many leading companies. Some of the 
reques Simply call the Mimeograph representative in your com- answers are given in our new idea portfolio, ‘ “Manufacturing 
mn , : = . . “Le Profits.”’ Send the coupon today for your copy of 

rts wit munity—or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. shin ear beac 

m reg 

ing cas 

s, keep 

ledger: 

ae ° A. B. DICK COMPANY 

x imeogra om 

- | 720 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


RUSH me acopy of “Manufacturing Profits.” 
NAME. 
. TITLE 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade- ; 
mark of A. B. Dick Company, 5 sly COMPANY 


Chicago, registered in the U. S. a _ _ 
Penis Office. M Witty YW Z STREET 
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HE war-wheels of industry are whirling 

in Houston, and thousands of men 
are mobilizing in army camps under con- 
struction here. In Houston and within a 
radius of 100 miles Uncle Sam is spending 
approximately $200,000,000 this year... . 
for steel, magnesium, toluol, synthetic rub- 
ber, petroleum products, ‘munitions, ships, 
tank, plane and machine gun parts .. . 
Houston’s already big industrial facilities 
are growing bigger with the addition of a 
$17,000,000 steel mill, an $18,000,000 
chemical plant, an $8,000,000 shipyard, a 
$12,000,000 ordnance works, a $4,000,000 
tin smelter . . . and many another gigantic 
defense project .. . But this $200,000,000 
is just a starter. There’s more and more 
and more defense money to be poured into 
Houston ... a market which for years has 
already been one of America’s brightest 
bright spots. 


The Houston Chronicle provides the one 
sure way to sell Houston... 


To sell this bustling, money-fisted market, 
The Houston Chronicle is the one sure me- 
dium. Overwhelming leader in circulation, 
The Chronicle is the overwhelming leader 
in advertising, too. 


IH ELHOU 


R. W. McCARTHY 
National Advertising Manager 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 

Notional Representatives 


NICHRONICIE 


First in Circulation and Advertising for 28 Years 


TEXAS’ LARGEST DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Training varies, some exhibitors providing comprehensive courses 
while others call their student representatives in for short periods 
and tell them only the salient features of their merchandise 
Dealers in public utilities are always well represented, and the 
youngsters who serve in their booths have usually had thorough 
training beforehand—a wise idea, since leads originating at the 
Fairs sometimes turn into orders for electric refrigerators, washers. 
etc. (If Johnny’s mother needs a new ironer, his service is an ex. 
hibit during the Fair might well be the excuse to make Dad 
come across.) 


Among this year’s exhibitors at the Fair, SM’s reporter noted 
a milliner, two stores selling women’s apparel, a children’s weg 
shop, an oil burner dealer, a garden supply house, the loc! 
Chrysler dealer, a woodcraft model shop, a bicycle shop, two men’s 
wear shops, a furniture and bedding concern, and a rather large 
proportion of dealers in household appliances with elaborate dis. 
plays. The woodworking hobby shop had a machine in action 
and drew big crowds—though, oddly enough, the two boys in 
charge were not themselves model-building enthusiasts. The boys 
in charge of the Fairfield Oil Burner display proudly offered t 
take apart and put together the small oil burner model in their 
booth. One of the boys at the Greenwich Gas Co. booth was 
absent for some reason or another, and a girl was pinch-hitting 
for him and doing very well indeed, demonstrating the good fe: 
tures of a Serve! as though she put one through its paces even 
day of her life. We also highly recommend the youth in the 
Pella booth, who made one’s’ mouth water at the prospect of own- 
ing a Rolscreen—a screen that rolls up into a frame and dis. 
appears when not wanted. 


ne 


Henry Zieba, Greenwich (Conn.) High School student in Dis 
tributive Occupations, demonstrates a white dinner jacket 
a rather unpromising prospect. With a classmate he is in com 
plete charge of a booth at the school’s annual Merchandising 
Fair. Students receive preliminary training from the firm: 
which exhibit, but are on their own during the three evening 
of the Fair. Many students get part-time jobs and eventually 
full-time ones through this experience. . 


There was plenty of activity at the Fair, as befits youth. Visi 
ing back and forth, pushing levers and working with gadget 
exuberant demonstration of merchandise—all contributed to 
general excitement. In the Downes-Smith exhibit, a girl wi 
operating a Free-Westinghouse sewing machine, making “leis 10: 
boys in another booth to wear around their necks. Motion pictutt 
were being shown, that evening's program consisting of a Lee He 
film and another devoted to trade unions. 


From Carl J. Nemetz, director of the Fair, we learned 4 fers 
days after its close that a fairly large number of “live” leads hi 
been developed, the seed exhibitor, for example, having sold me! 
chandise to 30-odd customers inspired by his display. Clothist 
exhibitors had had especially good returns from their displays 
Some of the students had also benefited, two of them having be 
employed immediately after the Fair by the firms they had rep* 
sented. ; 

Such activities are a good investment for the participating 0™ 
because they uncover sales personnel of the future, and tei 
the y ungsters that selling has a fascination worth further st 
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IF ROBERT M. GREEN LIVED TODAY . 


he would be a re 
ader of SODA FOUNT 
: AIN MA 
ducting the business he founded f m ner as are his descendants and those wh 
... for the publication is the Fountain Man's Bible i who are today successfully con- 
le in more than 30,000 
, of the volume 


fountains of the country. 
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Europe’s Easy, Say the Map-makers; Headaches Are Here in U. S. A 
Based on an interview with H. H. Woodworth, Sales Promotion Manager, 
Rand McNally & Co., Chicago 
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By Milton Van Slyck 
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Notes from the Managing 


Editor’s Desk 


This month's Ross Federal survey 
deals with consumer attitudes toward 
price. You'll find the interesting re. 
sults on page 25. 

* * oy 

More than a year ago—in a sur- 
vey which appeared April 1, 1940, 
under the title “American House. 
wives Report Likes and Dislikes 
about Food Advertising,” we asked 
women “How do you regularly plan 
your meals?” About 44% said they 
planned their meals the day they 
were to be served; 32%, one day 
ahead only; 14%, two or three days 
ahead. In our interpretation of the 
findings, we said: 

“The fact that 44% of all the 
housewives interviewed plan meals 
on,a day-to-day basis may mean that 
they're poor executives, but it also 
means that, no matter what day 
of the week they appear at the gro- 
cery store to shop, they are open to 
suggestions, via counter and window 
display, sampling, or the grocers 
personal recommendations, for items 
for immediate purchase. It also 
means that very large numbers of 
women have food purchase and meal- 
planning habits which indicate that 
advertising of grocery products might 
well be scheduled to spread out 
through the week, with greater fre- 
quency of insertion, rather than pyra 
mided in one day, such as Friday, 
when competition for attention is 50 
much greater.” 

Heinz, through its advertising 
agency, has tested this theory and 
proved it correct. With three to five 
insertions a week, sales on fouf 
products used in the test jumped 
33.7%. See page 39. 

* * * 

National Federation of Sales 
Executives meets in Cincinnati June 
12, 13 and 14. You'd better drop 1. 

A. R. HAHN 
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“COME ON-THE NEW 
IOWA SURVEY IS OUT!” 


@ Whatever you’re doing, drop it and write or 
wire right now for the 1941 Iowa Radio Audi- 


ence Survey! 


Designed especially for people who have the re- 
sponsibility of planning, approving or merchan- 
dising any sort of advertising effort in the 
Mid-West, the Survey will be of incalculable 


help to all advertising and sales executives, 


agency account executives, and plan and media 


departments. 


Authoritative and accurate, the 1941 Survey is 


based on more than 9,000 personal interviews 
made according to the most approved sampling 


methods, under the direction of Professor H. B. 
Summers, Kansas State College, and Dr. F. L. 


Whan of the University of Wichita. 


IT TELLS virtually everything you could want 
to know about Iowa radio listeners’ habits and 
preferences of all sorts—furnishes a means by 
which you can scientifically check almost all 


your advertising plans and hopes.in this section. 


Your copy will soon be off the press, waiting for 
you. WRITE FOR IT. No cost and no obliga- 


tion. Address: 


for IOWA PLUS! 


DES MOINES .. . 50,000 WATTS 
J. O. MALAND, MANAGER 


National Representatives 
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FREE & PETERS, INC. 


Newspapers ... Detroit... THE NEWS - 


Alert advertisers can reach this 


great buying market an eco 
nomical way — by using just one 
news paper — The Detroit News. 
For The News is daily invited 
into 6314% of all Detroit homes 
taking any newspaper regularly! 
With the highest circulation in 
its history, The News today has 
the greatest quoted home 


The eyes of the democracies are 


now on the mechanized might of 
dynamic Detroit, where thou- 
sands of the world’s highest paid 
industrial workers are reaching 


. . . : ° ! 
: : delivered circulation in America: 
new production peaks. Normally 


high payrolls are now 11.6% Average Net Paid Circulation 
Phe daily newspaper, a necessity higher than in 1937 — the peak for 6 Months Ending March 31, 1941 
to most people in normal times, year—as the great defense effort Sundays, 435,181 
becomes absolutely “must” read- grows. The workers of Detroit Weekd 359.053 
ing during these momentous have money to buy — NOW! eekdays, 4 


war days. That’s why American * 

newspaper circulation now totals The Detroit News 
43,347,593—a new peak! That’s 

why an advertising message in a THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


daily newspaper now gets highest 
visibility — and returns. New York: 1. A. KLEIN, Inc. Chicago: J. E, LUTZ 
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ARGEST 


EVENING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


412,168 


In the 40 Mile Radius 


TREND OF CITY AND SUBURBAN CIRCULATION OF CHICAGO EVENING NEWSPAPERS 


SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TIMES IN SEPT. 1929* Ndilimcih-daiaeil eneiii 

of the N. W. Ayer Award 
March 31, 1941 for Typography, Printing and 
j Press Work—The 1940 Pul- 
525,723 : : } | j itzer Prize for Cartoons The 
1940 Editor and Publishes 
Award for Spot News Pho- 
tography as wel] as the Hon- 
ovable Mention for Sports 
Photography, are tributes to 
the quality of The TIMES as 


a newspaper. 


March 31, 1930 


436,987 


But the greatest tribute of 
all is the fact that the citizens 
of the city and suburbs of 

*Besed on & Months Chicago daily choose The 
A. 8, C. Publishers’ Stotements TIMES as their favorite eve- 


ning paper over any other. 
LARGEST 
NEWSPAPER Yr 
JN THE 40 MILE RADIUS 


Oe ats Cle Meee So gies SO ee 


TIMES 


CHICAGO'S TURE NEWSPAPER 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


SAW YER- FERGUSON-WALKER CO. 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 


N. ANGIER 
ATLANTA 
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R.J. BIDWELL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


28 OE, a eas 


is given greatest weight. 


Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key Tro Revative Sates OutLoox Ratinc 


kkkkk Best relative outlook 
kkkk Very good relative outlook 
*&kk Good (medium) relative outlook 
** Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 
industries. In other words, an industry marked 
te its preeeding year’s volume, but its 
anether industry which is marked kkk 
is mot considered; rather the percentage of likely sales increase or decrease in the industry 


may have very good prospects in relation 
reentage imcrease may be slight compared with 
xk. In assigning ratings, the size of an industry 


Sales 
Prospect 
for 
June, 
July 
& Aug. 
Advertising ........... | totrink 
Air Conditioning ..... kkk ik 
Airline Travel ........ | tokio 
Aircraft Sales ........ | ntoioiok 
Automobile Sales ..... kkk 
Automobile Tires ..... kkk 
Baking (General) .... * 
Ranks (Revenues) * 
OO eae * 


Building & Materials. .| ***** 
Candy & Chewing Gum * 
Canned Fruits and 


Vegetables ......... eke 
errr e ad * 
Chemicals (Misc.) | teieteike 
ES ee 
OS ere * 
Clothing (Men’s, Wo- 

men’s & Children’s). eee 
Coal (Anthracite) ....| yue 
Coal (Bituminous) tetietk 
NONENE. pcwscewcecs “oe 
Cotton Textiles ....... ree 
Dairy Products ....... ees 
Department Stores ....| yyy 
Diesel Engines eeeeees keke 
Drugs and Medicines... yy 
Electrical Equipment 

Se ) eee Pewee 
Electrical Equipment 

ee EO * 
ree titres 
gee eee: - 
Eero tokekk 
Gasoline and Oil ...... rwewwe 
Glass and Materials ...\ pane 
ee + 
 , e tkks 
ee tkke 
House Furnishings 

seen Coverings, 

urniture, Beds, etc.) 
Household Products saa 

(Kitchenware and 

Miscellaneous) ..... * 
DEN ceseesane. * 
Insurance (Life) ..... tok 
OS” ere tok 
ee ee tok 
Liquor (Alcoholic 

Beverages) ......... * 
eee eee + 


| 


| 
| 


Sales Sales Sales 
Prospect Prospect, Prospect 
for for for 
Next June, | Next 
12 July | 12 
Months & Aug. | Months 
kkkk | Machine Tools ........ Relehehelel Reteiahetel 
tebe ||Machinery (Agr’l) ....) *** | tek 
tothe | Machinery (Ind’l) ....) ®* 000% | tot 
Wicttk ||Meats ........c00- eee] KR | ee 
kkk |Metal Containers ..... ** | * 
wkkkk || Metals (Non-Ferrous) Roki | oloioiest 
*  |Motion Picture Receipts **** | torikek 
kk |\Munitions ............ FOI | tolotktk 
Musical Instruments wk | tok 
kkkkk Office Equipment ..... wk wk 
7 Oil (Cooking) ....... * * 
Pee TORII tetetetek 
kk Paper (Newsprint) TOOK tte 
* Paper (Wrapping and 
kite || Container) ......... TOOK ttcink 
* |Photographic Supplies... ***K = keke 
* POE gtvacuaunw aces FOI | totctotok 
Printing and Publishing 
tokk Equipment ......... we tek 
ik ‘Radios A einer eine KKKK | ete 
tek (Railroad Equipment .. PIII | be tetetete 
- | Railroads (Net Income) | ®**®®® | petetek 
dtcee ||Refrigerators oe KK te 
rerers '| Restaurants i are ap eo WHR tee 
tik | Rural TN oe ter ce, wk tek 
detetetek Security Financing Bae * . 
te Shipbuilding ......... FRI dete 
I ee pete | oe wa tte ke 
Silk Textiles ......... * + 
wink Se eee xk * 
tite (Soft Drinks ........... xk tok 
rarariears Sporting Goods ....... kk toletek 
= ‘Stationery (Commer'l).. xx ot 
tdekk Steel and Iron ........ kkkkk yyay 
dotted | usar ttc e ete eeeeeeees k* kk 
teektek Surgical Equipment and 
* ll. Supplies sete eeeeeeee kkk kkk 
tothe | Synthetic Textiles 
Joti (Rayon, Nylon, ete.) tek  tetokk 
|\Television ............ rowers 
Toothpaste and Mouth 
| dedete ED dbensesceceen * * 
‘Toys and Games ...... to tok 
a cmaaee) sale KKK kk 
\||Travel (Domestic) tk kk 
a Travel eae * =" 
tock Trucks tte ceeeeeeeeess 200 dolotoik 
tock aan aeeeele earth kk rere 
\|Utilities—Gas ........ kk 
wht Utilities—Telegraph kok — 
| Utilities—Telephone .. xkkx kk 
| os Washers—Household .. «x oe 
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PrerpareD by a group of industrial experts under the direction of Peter B. B. 
ANpbreEws, and specially copyrighted by Sates Manacement, Inc. Reprints of this page 
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for 25 or more monthly. Sates Manacemenrt, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
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New High Demand Is 
Coming in Spite of 
Curtailment Effort 


Consumer credit curbs, increased 
taxes, the absorption of the consumer 
dollar through promoting defense 
bonds and other deflationary moves 
will do little, concensus of the Board 
of Editors of Future Sales Ratings in- 
dicates, to stem the consumers’ goods 
boom. In the first place, most of the 
advance in taxation on individuals hits 
that particular class which would cur- 
tail spending but little anyway, even 
though it falls back on savings in some 
cases fully to maintain living standards, 

Sharply larger corporation taxes 
actually have inflationary implications. 
This is so because they represent pres- 
sure to pass the advance along. The 
OPACS, of course, was organized for 
the very purpose of stopping excep- 
tional price rises, but its jurisdiction 
covers unjustified price increases only, 
with due consideration to solvency of 
the industry involved. In actual prac- 
tice, control over prices of miscellane- 
ous manufactured goods, particularly 
retail prices, is very difficult. Even if 
prices are kept stationary, changes in 
container sizes or readjustment of 
quality may form the basis of un- 
noticed price increases, As far as cor- 
porations are concerned, too, their de- 
preciation, advertising and __ other 
charges may be jumped considerably 
further, with the thought of holding 
down taxable net earnings. 


Income and Taxes Increase 

Consumer incomes in March, April 
and May (estimated) established rec- 
ords for those months—on the road to 
new high total national income for 
1941. As this column’s Board gener- 
ally expects, national income this year 
should top that of 1940 by more than 
$8,000,000,000—a figure over twice 
the current $3,500,000,000 _ extra 
which is the objective of new taxes. 
Probably as much as three-quarters 0! 
the $8,000,000,000 will come in the 
form of salaries and wages. But even 
if consumption were cut by the whole 
tax increase—through, for example, 4 
broad sales tax or a drop in income tax 
exemptions to hit the masses—the in- 
flationary impetus of income gains stil! 
would not be counterbalanced. 

These considerations and a_ broad 
conglomeration of business studies, 
facts and opinions of authorities in 
over 90 fields are reflected in the ad 
joining Future Sales Ratings. This SM 
service is designed to simplify the 
work, through specific ratings, of the 
advertising, sales promotion and fe 
search man. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Day & night are the same in Boston 


Here in Boston...more radio sets are tuned to WEEI—more people listen to this 
one station—in the morning, afternoon, avd evening than to any other Boston station, 


according to the January-February, February-March 1941 Hooper Station Listening Index. 


: In all three categories, for these three months, WEEI—one of eight Boston stations— 
had more than a full third of all radio listeners, in this impartial coincidental survey. 
If you have an advertising message for Boston—(and who hasn't )— put it where the 
LC ° ° . ’ aa on 

most people will hear it—day or night. It’s all the same to WEEI. 

4 This survey covers only WEEI’s “Inside Boston Market”—one-half the “Boston Business State” 
x 


served by WEEI. WEEI also dominates a7 additional 27 counties from the Cape to Canada—the 


! “Outside Boston Market”. Ask for details. 


SR gE TES Set 


WEEI cas IN BOSTON 


Operated by Columbia Broadcasting System. Represented by Radio Sales 
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INCOME FORECAST MAP 
JUNE - AUGUST : 
How States Will Compare with Nation in Estimated*Changes 


_ in Effective Buying Income As Against Same Period Last Year 


rr, 


Yo 


SALES 


C I come 
urrent Effective Buying In 
(Estimated for 12 Months Ending July 31, 1941) 
— Per Family Gain in = Per Famil¢ Gain in 
State & Section (USA 00) | Annual, 12 Millions of State & Section (USA—160) Annual, 12 Millions o 
| for 12 months | months, thru Dollars over for 12 months months. thru Dollars over 
ending July 31 July Year 1940 ending July 31 July Year 1940 = 
94.2 $2,168 6.75 eee 102.3 2,949 10.30 
96.8 | 2,039 8.65 OE EEE 104.2 2,653 82.37 
98.3 2,320 8.61 D. C. 95.6 4,164 11.90 
98.3 | 2,970 115.38 Virginia. 102.7 1,800 65.91 
104.7. | 2,809 41.80 West Virginia....................... 97.4 | 1,736 19.60 
107.9 3,400 119.00 North Carolina.................... 95.9 1,416 23.98 
— — a ————— || Seuth Coreliand........-cccceccc0- - 102.7 1,319 42.40 
100.5 | 2,889 508.19 Ee MTT 99.8 1,380 29.20 
97.5 2,969 244.50 Florida sai 99.2 1,789 32.40 
Rr BO ccceccncncceesncenntiensien 2,830 203.35 — 
Pennsylvanid...............--.-0++-+- on 2,657 281.65 99.9 1,809 318.06 
; = * — — 100.7 | 1,054 16.16 
Middle Atlantic................ 99.8 2,850 739.50 94.0 1.384 27.65 
| REESE ences ene sere 102.5 2,505 256.70 97.0 1,580 16.08 
I... sncinsnmiantnnnasiietmnmninnin 103.9 2,083 130.76 97.4 1,740 57.16 
i icaaieadatliamdaid 100.9 2,500 240.53 2 —— 
II iscnstatiniininatiantiaii — 2,710 245.21 96.4 1,548 117.05 
Wet ORG A.22200ccecccccccceccerecccceves 103.1 2,266 100.66 102.0 2,265 15.52 
— Si — 95.9 1,800 6.42 
East North Central.......... 103.0 2,475 973.86 99.0 2,378 6.80 
IID, siiciisennnsensiinniisnitiniaiiaitd 100.6 2,295 71.77 96.1 1,847 12.52 
IIT. cccicnsininieneniaeidgenmdannepiiianastiideies 99.6 2,040 61.51 96.9 1,488 6.80 
Ee, 98.1 1,872 61.86 97.6 1,900 11.09 
North Dakota.................-..-+- 97.3 1,700 3.82 100.8 2,130 12.54 
SS 99.2 1,728 6.92 100.9 2,829 3.18 
NN cies iaeniahinlieaieianineitiil 98.9 1,757 19.03 —— a ake ft cipiiaaiadisihctaien 
i arpa canicions 100.7 1,661 38.93 99.0 1,962 74.87 
| 99.5 2,134 41.72 
West North Central........ 98.4 1,935 263.49 98.4 1,972 21.15 
NE ETE LIN 97.2 1,276 22.67 100.3 2,632 292.38 
} 96.8 1,298 15.49 — er ance || Schemnemeieeienansaaih 
ne oe | 102.0 1.065 30.69 ica a aicacid! __ 1003 | 2,473 _ 355.25 
EEE Oe 92.8 781 10.22 United States.................c00-. 100.0 2,225 3,220.34 
East South Centrol......... 97.4 | 1,126 79.07 Relative 
‘ - } 107.8 
See page 66 for complete list of High-Spot Cities Actual “ 
The first column above is a yardstick of relative change, with 97.5 by 107.8, which equals (point off four places) 105.1, or a 
U. S. A. representing 100. Actual estimated national change is at 5.1% gain. . . . To determine roughly the gain in dollars for a 
end of table, this month being 107.8. A state figure of 97.5, fo city, apply against the state's ‘‘gain in millions of dollars over 
example, signifies a percentage gain less than the nation’s. To yeer 1940°' the city's percentage of state income as given in 
find that state's gain or loss over its own previous year, multiply Survey of Buying Power. 
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IT TOOK (AQ YEARS TO MAKE THIS SALE 


BUT, BROTHER, The “Bonus” 
Is Worth The Wait! 


es 


Yes, it takes 8 long years to perfect one single 
drop of ANCIENT AGE! That is because this 
de luxe blend of mellowed straight whiskey is 
aged-in-the-wood just twice as long as most 
whiskies. But if you don’t think those extra 
Flavor Years” are worth the waiting, just treat 
yourself to a taste of this Luxury Whiskey. 
You'll agree it's blessed with the most grand 


and glorious flavor that ever graced a glass. 


P 
lrasphl wherhaed an thes prcducl are 9) 


‘GHT YEARS OLD 2. 


THE WHISKEY OF THE “FLAVOR YEARS” 


A de luxe blended straight whiskey, 
90 proof. The straight whiskies in 
this product are EIGHT YEARS OLD. 


Yio available al) yt od 


Kentucky straight Bourbon Whiskey. 5 years old. 
90 proof. Schenley Distillers Corp., New York City. 


a ee ee eee 


“Hello, Osborne,” the Sales Manager 
said. “How does the big job look?” 

“Lousy, thanks,” Mr. Osborne said. 
“It's fading fast. Somebody in Research 
gave an opinion, and everybody from the 
President down seems to have gone cold 
on the whole thing.” 

“What has Research got to do with 
Purchasing?” 

“Search me,” said Mr. Osborne. 

° ° ° 
Mr. Osborne and his boss have a lot 
to learn about Management. For Man- 
agement today is not merely ofhcers of 
companies. It is many key men in many 
departments, each of whom has influ 
ence all through company operation. 
\nd this is especially true of purchasing. 
In such a free-for-all, it is the prod 

uct that is best known in the best way 
to the most Management men that has 


the greatest chance of acceptance. 


A 
“Sy J, fff 


OSBORNE LAYS AN 


© of Fortune’s subscribers are 
Management men. Directly or indirectly, 
they influence the purchasing that is 
done by their firms. To such men, 
ForTUNE, with its interpretive report- 
ing of the Industrial scene, with its un 
duplicated articles, is a necessary and 
vital store of information. (Month in, 
month out, 65% of Forrune’s articles 
are read completely or in part by the 
average Fortune reader. ) 

\nd Fortune readers are responsive 
and loyal to Forrune. . . . The last time 
we mailed 2000 subscribers a question- 
naire about their automobiles, 55% of 
them answered promptly and in detail! 

Fortune's articles and advertising 
pages are an indispensable source of 
information for the men who are contin- 
ually making their marks in Industry. 
ForTUNE’s audience is a rewarding mar- 
ket for the advertiser to Management. 


85% OF FORTUNE’S 150,000 SUBSCRIBERS ARE MANAGEMENT MEN 


The Magazine 


“But we have a difficult problem.” 
To advertisers who say this, Fortune 
replies that most successful campaigns 
addressed to Management have grown 
out of difficult problems . . . after one 
question has been answered: 


“Where does Management read 
advertising with most interest?" 
... Recent figures obtained by 
Fortune's Marketing Service Depart- 
ment in its constant investigation into 
Management advertising problems 
show that: 


85% of FORTUNE'S subscribers 
are officers, managers, directors, de- 
partment heads, partners or owners of 
businesses ... and every survey has 
shown that in Fortune the advertiser 
reaches Management more certainly, 
effectively and economically than in 
any other magazine. — 


of Management 


Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 1, 1941: 


How High Can Business Go? 


THAT’S A QUESTION which no one can answer with 
any great degree of certainty, but there are certain straws 
in the wind which are worth noting. The level of business 
activity—cash income and retail sales is about 15% ahead 
of last year, with the price level starting up in such a de- 
termined fashion that it seems highly unlikely that any 
system of control can prevent it from going at least 15% 
ahead of last year by the Fall months. 

Now in terms of the average manufacturer these two 
factors mean this: If he has a 15% increase in unit pro- 
duction, and superimposed upon that is an increase of 15% 
in prices, his dollar volume ratio at the end of a year will 
be 132.5, or an increase of 3214%. Of course there are 
offsetting rises in certain cost factors, such as raw materials, 
wages and taxes, but there is a lot to play with when dollars 
sales rise 3214%. 

At the moment the sales of a number of retail trade 
organizations are running 30% over a year ago, freight car 
loadings are currently 23% higher and the Federal Reserve 
Board index of all industrial production is about 20% 


higher. 
* 


The greatest gains, of course, are going to labor, as is 
shown in the Pictograph on the front cover of this issue. 
The workingman, just like all of the rest of us, will feel 
the effects of higher living costs and higher taxes—but to 
no such extent as people in the executive and professional 
classes. Therefore, Mr. and Mrs. Workingman will be 
responsible for the greatest gains in retail sales, Just last 
week your editor saw the results of a survey which was 
made in a large mid-western city which showed that in- 
creases were negligible in the retail stores of high-income 
city districts and fashionable suburbs, Storekeepers reported 
that many of their patrons had already started to cut down 
either in volume of purchases or in quality so as to set 
aside money for purchasing defense bonds or for the terrific 
increase in taxes which they knew would come next year. 

But in the districts where working people lived the stor« 
increases were tremendous. More food, more clothing, 
more toilet goods—more everything. Incidentally, the CIO 
has estimated that on the basis of past expenditure patterns 
wage increases among industrial workers will go about 
38% to food, 19% to housing, 10% to household opera 
tion and about 10% to clothing. 


* 


We had expected to run some figures by either states or 
sections on increased sales of such high priced commodities 
as automobiles, electrical refrigerators and electric ranges, 
“7 the printer warns us that he is already running short 

f plus signs—and anyway the localized percentage in 
creases in those commodities are probably no greater than 
your own business is showing. One figure which came in 
this morning, however, seems to be worth repeating, just 
iN:case you aren’t doing an intensive coverage of the farm 
and rural area sections. The seasonally adjusted index of 
the Department of Commerce shows that in April, sales in 
the rural areas were 65% gréater than the 1929-31 average. 
This is the highest increase since the Department started 
to measure sales in rural areas. 
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Planning for After the War 


PHILIP D. REED, chairman of the board of the General 
Electric Co., said the other night at the 25th annual meet- 
ing of the National Industrial Conference Board, “I suspect 
the war will advance several decades the twentieth century 
trend away from /aissez-faire and toward economic integra- 
tion and industry-wide planning under government super- 
vision."” He went on to say that subject to certain changes 
he expected a sincere attempt to preserve the elements and 
incentives of the enterprise systm. 

The changes that he expects in the future are: (1) A 
mature, consolidated, national labor organization led by 
able and understanding men who will negotiate with busi- 
ness leaders acting in concert through associations of em- 
ployers on an industry basis. (2) A continuation of the 
trend toward centralized control of money and credit. (3) 
Large but gradually declining government spending for 
previously planned and generally desirable public projects, 
for several years after the war, in order to cushion the 
devas‘ating effect of an almost vertically declining demand 
for armaments. (4) Great emphasis placed on production 
and a deep determination to take whatever steps are neces- 
sary, however drastic, to avoid a recurrence of mass unem- 
ployment, To this end he expects to see the government 
gradually relinquish its ownership of defense plants on 
terms and conditions which will provide the purchaser with 
a strong incentive to maintain production and employment. 


Public Sentiment Is Everything 


IN A SPLENDID ARTICLE in the May 12th issue of 
Barron's, L. Rohe Walter, advertising manager of the Flint- 
kote Co., points out that public sentiment is everything. 
With public sentiment nothing can fail. Without it, noth- 
ing can succeed. His thesis is that business has two imme- 
diate jobs. One is to make more defense equipment. The 
other is to tell the public it is doing so: He says ‘‘Pro- 
ducers of aircraft, cotton products, chemicals from coal, 
aluminum, brass, steel, business equipment and others are 
all now telling the public by means of advertising how the 
brains and skill of their engineers and production staffs are 
focused on America’s No. 1 job. A leading publication is 
using paid advertising space in newspapers and magazines 
in a notable series “studying our democratic American way 
of life.” Over the air, one a week. a trade association 
dramatizes defense progress by broadcasts from plants 


i ~ Per Family Outlay for Photographs 


Average for the 
United States, $1.84 
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making submarines, aircraft and other needed defense 
equipment. . 

“Perhaps the biggest job, the Big Idea, which American 
business will need to sell in the next decade will be Eco- 
nomic Education. And probably one of the hardest tasks 
faced by those who see the whole problem will be the 
inside selling job on management to get acceptance of the 
idea that whereas our modern sales aids have heretofore 
been devoted primarily to selling products, they will hence- 
forth be used more and more for selling ideas. 

‘The amount of sales cargo which may be lost by devot- 
ing a portion of the available advertising power to selling 
the truth everlastingly about American business will be but 
a drop in the bucket compared to the ultimate good that 
will come from blotting out the misconceptions about 
American business that are finding increasing acceptance. 
The stakes are high; the strategy suggested may well be- 
come the basis of the national philosophy of total defense 
for American business.” 


| _New York City Has Sweetest Tooth : 
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Por Family Expenditures at Candy and Confectionery Stores in 1939 7 
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“Salesmanship Marches On” 


THIS TIMELY SLOGAN, ‘'Salesmanship Marches On” 
was the keynote of the April meeting in Los Angeles of 
the Pacific Coast Conference of Sales Executives. SM is a 
long time getting around to covering it because the dates 
conflicted with our big Survey of Buying Power issue, but 
we know both from observers and from the complete pro- 
ceedings as published by the International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. that it was an inspiring meeting, with possibly 
more really top-notch speakers than ever appeared for any 
other two-day sales meeting. Space doesn’t permit adequate 
coverage of the session, but the following excerpts are 
fairly typical of the ideas which the 500 delegates heard. 


New Products Needed 

Major F. W. Nichol, vice-president and general man- 
ager, International Business Machines Corp.: “Here ts a 
vivid definition of research, which struck home with me 
the first time I heard it and I have never forgotten it: 
‘Research is to find out what we are going to do when we 
can't keep on doing what we are doing now.’ That defini- 
tion packs a lot of sound, common sense for all of us, 
particularly at this time. 

“When the war is over, when our country has fulfilled 
its defense program, and we get ready to go back to normal 
business, we will find that tremendous readjustments are 
necessary in our economic organization, 

“We must redesign the present products so that they 
will do more, look better, and cost less. We must create 
new products that are distinctive and advanced. We must 
streamline our thinking in every phase of our business 
activity so that we will be able to create new products, new 
markets, and new jobs.” 
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Insulin’s Creators 


Arthur H. Motley, vice-president, the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co.: “A man recently lost his life in an airplane 
accident—and it was a real loss, not only to this continent 
but to the world. Dr. Banting, at the University of 
Toronto, not long ago discovered insulin. Here was a 
drug they had looked for for years. It immediately was 
to relieve the suffering of hundreds of thousands of people 
and return hundreds of thousands of people to useful 
pursuits. 

“Quite properly, there was a tremendous build-up in 
the press about this discovery. The University received an 
additional endowment. But I didn’t hear one single word 
of praise raised in honor of the part played by the Davis 
laboratories and Squibb, who spent hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in research to make the product commercial. 
And I heard no word raised in praise of the publicity, the 
advertising and promotion that distributed it universally 
over the country. I heard no word of praise said in honor 
of that man in the white coat who stands behind the pre- 
scription counter, bringing 20,000 or 30,000 products to 
you and me. Not a word! Insulin is a well known 
medical fact in every land in the world. 

“Who did the greater job? Insulin is known. Nothing 
is any good unless it is used, unless this want creation 
takes place, and unless people have been informed and 
advised, and understand how and why they should use 
these products.” 


Aptitude Testing 


Victor H. Cole, general sales manager, Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp.: “Never has there been so much atten- 
tion focused on organized methods of selecting salesmen. 
That is an indication that salesmen are becoming keenly 
aware of the fact that intelligent selection is the keynote 
to a lot of things. We are beginning to realize that it is 
just as important to survey a prospective salesman intelli- 
gently, as it is to survey a prospective buyer intelligently. 

“We thought we could use an aptitude test of our own. 
We have spent a great deal of time and money on it, and 
when we thought we had it completed we gave it a work- 
out on 100 of our experienced salesmen. The results were 
so startling and the ramifications so closely paralleled the 
actual sales production of these men over a period of years 
that we have adopted and are using it. We do not think 
it is the final answer. We do not believe it is a perfect 
test and we do not think it results in perfect selection 
score, but we have come to the conclusion that it is better 
than the individual judgment of any one of us and, con- 
sequently, we have decided to throw our psychic powers 
out the window and adopt this dope sheet.” 


Localized Advertising 

Paul S. Armstrong, general manager, California Fruit 
Growers Exchange: ‘We run special local campaigns to 
bolster up weak spots in distribution and to put on extra 
pressure under a competitive situation. 

“A national campaign is like a suit of clothes. The 
customer has been measured and the suit is cut to fit, but 
even the most expert tailor must give it a final fitting to 
cover the bulges and depression, as the case may be. Sales 
collaboration and adjustments which are made in the light 
of peculiar local conditions are the final fitting and make 
the difference between a general and a specific advertising 
coverage. 

“Our advertising management welcomes and encourages 
suggestions from district sales managers of whom we have 
58, in planning these campaigns, especially those of local 
application.” 
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Murray Nance 


WILLIAM J. Murray, Jr.. has been elected president of MekKes- 

son & Robbins, Inc., N. Y., succeeding Charles F. Michaels, 

now board chairman. Mr. Murray began his business career 

with Murray Drug Co., Columbia, S. C., in 1907 and was 

president of the company when it merged with McK & R. He 

was made v.-p. of the South Atlantic division in 1934, executive 
v.-p. in 1935 and first v.-p. in 1936. 


J. J. NANCE resigns as vice-president in charge of sales of Easy 
Washing Machine Co., Syracuse, to fill the same post with 
Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago. He joined Easy in 1939 as 
general sales manager. Previously he had been v.-p. and gen. 
s. m. of Delco-Frigidaire conditioning unit of General Motors. 


NEWS 


Kennedy 


Turnbull 


Witttam D. KeNNepy has been promoted to vice-president in 
charge of sales of Wright Aeronautical Corp. For the last 11 
years he acted as service manager, becoming sales and service 
manager last November. He joined the Wright organization in 
1928 after 16 years in aviation and industrial fields. At the 
same time, Wright moved P. B. Taylor from assistant general 
manager to vice-president. He came to the company in 1922 as 
test engineer and rose to chief engineer. 


R. W. Turnpu ty, vice-president in charge of sales, Hotpoint 

Co.. Chicago, from 1931 to 1940 when he was made first vice- 

president, has just been made executive vice-president. He 
began as an appliance salesman in 1909 in California. 


REEL 


Fuqua Warnock 


THomas Fuqua, advertising manager for the past three years of 

General Shoe Corp., Nashville, has been appointed sales man- 

ager of Richland-Davidson Shoe Co.. also of Nashville, and a 
division of General Shoe. 


M. J. Warnock is appointed director of advertising and sales 
Promotion of Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. succeeding 
John P. Young, resigned. He joined the firm in 1926, spending 
three and a half years in the Seattle district as salesman and 


district manager. He became assistant manager of the floor 


division in 1930, and earlier this year was named assistant 
general sales manager. 
Pi ipl Mr 


Fletcher 


Groffmann 


R. C. GroreMann has been appointed sales promotion manager 

of Magnavox Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, maker of radio-phonograph 

combinations and = Illustravox sound slide equipment. He 

replaces D. H. Spicer, resigned. Mr. Groffmann has had 14 

years of advertising experience with B. F. Goodrich Co, and 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 


L. J. Frercuer has been appointed director of a newly created 

training and public relations department by Caterpillar Tractor 

Co., Peoria. He joined the company in 1927 as agricultural 

sales manager, later advancing to asst. g. s. m. Prior to that he 
was on the faculty of the U. of California. 
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Southwestern’s Sales Director. 


Ben H. Williams 


URING 1940, Southwestern 

Life Insurance Co., Dallas, 

placed under contract 41 ap- 

prentice salesmen the first 
recruits to be added to its sales force 
under a carefully-planned sales train- 
ing program, 

These 41 apprentices, most of whom 
found their first acquaintance with the 
life insurance business in Southwest- 
ern’s sales training program, produced 
14% more paid-for business, man for 
man, than the 40 new salesmen em- 
ployed by the company in 1939 had 
paid for during their first year. They 
accounted for $2,766,747 in paid-for 
life insurance—$934,936 more than 
the total paid-for business produced 
by 1939's new salesmen during their 
first year. 

Impressive as this record is, it tells 
only part of the results Southwestern 
experienced from its training program 
inaugurated in 1940. 

Members of the sales force who had 
been with the company more than a 
year were Classified as junior salesmen, 
and those who had been under con- 
tract two years as senior salesmen. In 
addition to the 41 salaried apprentices 


Southwestern’s president, C. F. 
Recruits meet all of the home office 
tives 


other.” 


A group of new men become acquainted with 
: O'Donnell. 
execu- 
“an introduction which makes for 
better relations in future dealings with each 


Insurance Men Hoist Volume 22% 
After Intensive Sales Training 


Southwestern Life Insurance Co. is getting remarkable results 
from a program instituted in 1939 te cut turnover among new 
men and to increase the production of seasoned men. 
of 41 apprentices hired and trained under the new system in 1940 
turned in 44% more business during their first year than a group 
of similar size hired the previous year who did not have the 


benefits of the training program. 


employed last year and trained under 
the new plan, 64 of the company’s 
junior and senior salesmen also en- 
rolled voluntarily, and completed 
satisfactorily the training program pre- 
scribed for them. 

The paid business written by the 64 
junior and senior salesmen enrolled in 
the program was $1,693,340 more in 
1940 than they had paid for in 1939, 
an increase of 22.2%. 

The company’s total gain in 1940 
business, compared with 1939, was 
12.2%. Thus, the 41 apprentices and 
64 junior and senior salesmen who 
were working under the sales training 
program accounted for 56.51% of the 
company’s 1940 increase of 12.2% in 
volume of life insurance written. 

This record would have pleased 
company executives under any citcum- 
stances. It was doubly pleasing as the 
first dividend notice on the training 
program which Southwestern’s Presi- 
dent C. F. O’Donnell had inaugurated 
under the leadership of Sales Director 
Ben H. Williams. 

When Southwestern’s board of di- 
rectors in 1939 approved Mr. O’Don- 
nell’s recommendation for creation of 
a sales training department, the com- 
pany sought a man with a record of 
success in developing life insurance 
salesmen. It chose Ben H. Williams, 
a native Texan, a Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter who held the degree of Mas- 
ter of Business Administration from 


‘ 


A group 


the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The cardinal feature of the training 
program, was the selection of the best 
available men to become apprentice 
salesmen. A second important point 
is that the company employs recruit 
salesmen on a salary rather than on a 
commission basis, these salaries rang- 
ing from $100 to $300 per month. 
Salaries are based on the company’s 
estimate of the prospective agent's 
ability to earn, plus a careful consid- 
eration of his economic requirements. 

“It takes time,” Mr. Williams points 
out, “to learn this business. A sales- 
man can’t concentrate on learning 
fundamentals and worry about financial 
matters at the same time. So we be- 
lieve in making it possible for him to 
concentrate on the fundamentals he 
must learn in this business if he is to 
succeed, and if he is to produce divi- 
dends in the form of business for the 
training the company gives him. 

“Our salary agreement is based on 
the salesman’s doing the things which 
we feel prepare him to achieve suc- 
cess, and is not measured by the vol- 
ume of business we expect him to 
write during his apprentice period. 
Although the salesman may not pro- 
duce a dime’s worth of business, his 
salary agreement is not revocable un- 
less he is failing to follow through 
on our sales training program. We put 


fl 
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all the emphasis on these three points: 

“First, pick a good man. If we 
can't pick a good man, that’s our fault, 
not the man’s. 

“Second, give him ample training, 
including knowledge of life insurance 
and skill in selling. 

“Third, give him a work program, 
a job to do, and supervise him to see 
that he does that job. 

“All too frequently, men who direct 
the efforts of salesmen are likely to 
trace the cause of a salesman’s failure 
to his unwillingness or inability to fol- 
low through on the work assigned 
him. If it is true that a salesman is 
unwilling or unable to follow through 
on our program, that is our responsi- 
bility, too. We contracted with the 
man. The chances are a hundred to 
one that he didn’t develop this unwill- 
ingness or inability overnight. It was 
an inherent defect he had all the time. 
It is our job to discover these defects 
in the man before we place him under 
contract.” 

Mr. Williams visualizes the sales 
training program as a continuing en- 
terprize, so he made provision for 
junior and senior salesmen to place 
themselves under the training program 
on a voluntary basis. The notable re- 
sults of the men who studied and 
worked under this plan during the first 
year of its operation have already 
brought increased enrollments for ad- 
vanced work this year, 

To explain the sales training pro- 
gram to prospective recruits, Mr. Wil- 
liams prepared a book, “Building a 
Career with Southwestern Life,’ which 
presents the opportunities in the life 


insurance profession, outlines the 
training program requirements for 
Southwestern’s salaried apprentices, 


and also for the agents enrolled in ad- 
vanced work. 


Southwestern’s Plan Book, from which this page is taken, 
It's a medium to help the new 
salesman in the daily planning of his work. 


is not a check-up system. 


“Building a Career’ also cites the 
advantages which make Southwestern 
Life a highly attractive afhliation for 
the young man entering the life insur- 
ance business. For instance, it points 
out that Southwestern Life limits its 
business to Texas. and that it has 
$380,000,000 of insurance in force on 
the lives of 155,000 Texans. It re- 
veals that the company has 378 sales- 
men, whose average earnings in 1940 
were $2,975. It emphasizes that while 
there are 140 legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies licensed to do business 
in Texas, Southwestern Life does 14% 
of the total paid business in the state. 
It argues that Southwestern’s 1940 
sales volume of $48,325,256 is equal 
to, or in excess of the volume of many 
companies operating nationally; that 
Southwestern Life's advertising and 
sales promotion dollar can be concen- 
trated in one rich market, whereas a 
company of similar size and sales vol- 
ume operating nationally must spread 
the same dollar much thinner to reach 
a much more scattered market. 

The book also explains the com- 
pany’s operations: That it has branch 
offices in Amarillo, Abilene, Fort 
Worth, San Angelo, Waco, San An- 
tonio, Houston, Beaumont and Tyler, 
in addition to its home office in 
Dallas; and that the number of sales- 
men in each agency ranges from 27 in 
the smallest to 52 in the largest. It 
points out that Southwestern’s decision 
to concentrate its business in Texas 
keeps company officials closer to sales 
problems, enables them to talk more 
frequently with the agency managers 
and know their problems more inti- 
mately, and permits the company to 
direct its entire effort toward the de- 
velopment of a single, unified market. 

“This concentration of Southwest- 
ern's business in Texas is one of the 
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Concrete problems, worked out on the blackboard in 
classroom meetings, illustrate situations a life insur- 
ance agent will face in the course of his selling career. 


most important factors in the success 
of our sales training program,” Mr. 
Williams says. “We had a fine foun- 
dation upon which to build. But a 
good business alone would not have 
made possible the program which we 
instituted last year. This kind of 
training plan requires frequent con- 
sultations, a high degree of personal 
interest between agency managers, 
salesmen and company officials, and a 
constant focusing of attention on the 
main objectives. Our company’s self- 
imposed restriction of doing business 
only in Texas created an ideal situa- 
tion in which to develop this sales 
training program. 

“Whatever measure of success we 
achieve in this plan is owing largely 
to this concentration, plus the assist- 
ance I have had from Rip Davenport, 
our assistant director of sales, our 


agency managers and assistant man- 
agers, and the sympathetic under- 


standing of my fellow officers in the 
company.’ 

Mr, Williams explains the company 
feels it must train about 50 salesmen 
each year to keep its sales force up to 
par, to handle the constant expansion 
of its business, and to provide for re- 
placements in the vacancies created by 
deaths, retirements, and the inevitable 
decrease in productivity of salesmen 
who have passed the prime of their 
business life. 

The agency managers select the re- 
cruits, with home office counsel and 
approval. The 1940 apprentices were 
not all chosen at one time. That process 
required months. When a man was 
placed under contract, his salary started 
immediately. From that point on, the 
major steps in the training program 
were: 

1. He spends two weeks in super- 
vised study, and in building a sales 


talk designed to fit the particular mar- 
ket which he and his agency manager 
have decided he is best able to serve. 


2. Then he spends 16 weeks in 
the field, attempting practical applica- 
tion of the lessons he has learned in 
his two weeks’ study; and at the same 
time he continues his study program by 
correspondence, sending in a paper 
each week to be graded and returned 
to him. 


3. He learns to use his Plan Book 
during this period of field work. It 
provides, in convenient index format, 
a memorandum sheet for each day of 
the week. On it the apprentice lists 
the persons he expects to see today, 
with notes on the best times to call. 
There are also columns in which to 
record the results of each call. At the 
end of each day's sheet space is pro- 
vided for tabulating the number of 
hours worked in the office and in the 
field) number of attempts to sell, num- 
ber of applications written, volume, 
amount of commissions, and number 
of new prospects developed. At the 
end of the week, his Plan Book goes 
to the home office for analysis. This 
analysis is returned to the apprentice 
and his agency manager. Mr. Williams 
emphasizes that the Plan Book is just 
what its name implies, a medium to 
assist the new salesman in planning his 
work, and is not a check-up system. 


4. At the end of the 16 weeks, 
the salesman comes to the home office 
in Dallas for a one-week school. Other 
apprentices placed under contract 
about the same time (usually a group 
of 12 or 15 men) join him, and here 
they study the fundamentals of sell- 
ing various plans of life insurance and 
their adaptability to given situations. 

A trip through the home office is also 
a part of this training. Here the ap- 
prentice meets and talks with the head 
of each department—an introduction 
which makes for better relations in 
their future dealings with one another. 

The school is run on a work sched- 
ule, starting at 9 a. m., adjourning at 
noon, reconvening at 1:30 p. m., and 
continuing until 4 p. m. There are 
night assignments on which the “‘stu- 
dents” must report the next day. 
Agency managers and assistant agency 
managers are assigned to work with 
groups of three or four students each, 
so that the apprentice receives the 
maximum in personal instruction. This 
system also strengthens the agency 
managers’ follow-up of the work done 
at the school. 


5. The apprentice goes back into 
the field for eight months, continuing 
his study and planning program, sub- 
mitting a weekly paper on an assigned 
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subject, and continuing the use of the 
Plan Book. 


6. He returns to the home office in 
Dallas for another intensive study pe- 
riod, this time on the subject of ‘‘Pro- 
gramming Life Insurance.” 

When the apprentice completes his 
first full year with the company he 
becomes a junior salesman. If the 
company continues his salary, or works 
out some other financial arrangement 
with him, he is obligated to continue 
use of the Plan Book. If he should go 
entirely on a commission basis, use of 
the Plan Book is optional. 

The junior salesman’s study material 
deals primarily with the problems the 


average man can solve with life in. 
surance. He continues to submit a 
weekly paper to the training director, 
and at the end of each six months at- 
tends a three-day school. 

A senior salesman has four choices: 
An individual study program can be 
worked out to meet his particular 
needs; he can continue using material 
similar to that studied by the junior 
salesman; he can take up advanced 
underwriting, which deals with busi- 
ness insurance and tax problems; or 
he can become a candidate for desig- 
nation as a Chartered Life Under- 
writer, a professional course for life 
insurance agents comparable to the 
C.P.A. of accountancy. 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers. 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor Posters and Trade Press 


Local Color 


Localized news items of 1900 are 
featured in a campaign for Harvester 
cigars (Consolidated Cigar Corp., 
N. Y.) now current in over 50 news- 
papers. Each publisher has received a 
cut with the name of his home town 
which he inserts in the headline, “41 
Years Ago in ——.” - The ads are 
illustrated with a double hinged frame, 
in one panel of which is a drawing 
of a scene from the year 1900, while 
in the other is space for a news item 
taken from the 1900 files of the paper. 

Before starting the series, Erwin, 
Wasey, N. Y. agency in charge, se- 
cured from each of the papers sched- 
uled the choicest and most amusing 
news tid-bits of that year. These 
items, selected and edited, were then 
sent back to the individual papers for 
insertion in the news panel. 

Thus the copy is strictly local in- 
terest. And the theme hooks onto the 
ad message that the progress made in 
the manufacture of Harvester cigars is 
comparable to the progress made by 
America since horse and buggy days. 


Doing Their Bit 


Two big companies have decided to 
prove their patriotism with hard cash 
instead of soft sentiment: General 
Electric and Texaco. 

GE is sponsoring ‘News of the 
Week in Industry” over 18 NBC Blue 
stations, Thursday nights from 8:30 
to 8:45, EDST. There are no com- 
mercials on the institutional series, 
which is designed to show the im- 
portance of American industry in the 
national defense program. Results be- 
ing achieved will be recounted by 


Commentator John McIntyre. Maxon, 
N. Y., is the agency. 

Texas Co. will contribute a full 
hour of time on 86 CBS stations for 
13 weeks to the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment to promote Defense Bonds. 
The period is ordinarily filled by Fred 
Allen's show. When he goes on a 
vacation from July 2 to September 24 
Texaco will not substitute another 
show. The company may get a “‘cour- 
tesy of ” plug for its $250,000 
donation at the program’s opening. 
Although Buchanan & Co., N. Y., 
Texaco’s radio agency, will continue to 
receive the regular commission on 
time, the Treasury Department will 
handle its own program. 


Coffee Cup Pals 


Another ‘‘good neighbor’ to the 
South has joined the Pan American 
Coffee Bureau—Mexico—and thereby 
increased the bureau’s ad fund by 
about $25,000. Now in the co-op 
group beside Mexico are Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, El Salvador, 
Venezuela. 

Advertising schedules for the 1941- 
42 year, beginning next Fall, are to be 
announced this month. A Summer 
campaign on iced coffee will appear 
on 4,000 outdoor posters in 86 areas. 

Since the bureau began its promo- 
tions in 1937, U. S. imports of coffee 
have risen from some 1,500,000,000 
pounds annually to the present annual 
rate of 2,000,000,000 pounds; and 
annual per capita consumption has ad- 
vanced from 1214 to 1514 pounds. 

Between $500,000 and $600,000 
will be appropriated for advertising in 
’41-42, reports Arthur Kudner, N. Y. 
agency in charge. 
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Plenty of Gas 
American Gas Association has made 
plans for its sixth year (starting in 
July) of co-op advertising, a program 
supported by about 700 gas utilities. 

Present schedules will be main- 
tained, with some $430,000 being de- 
voted to consumer advertising of gas 
ranges (through McCann-Erickson, 
N. Y.) and $45,000 to industrial and 
commercial efforts. Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove, Pittsburgh agency, is 
in charge of this part. 

Sales of gas ranges in the 1940 cal- 
endar year attained the record mark 
of 1,743,000 units. The previous high 
—1,600,000—was reached in 1929. 
AGA officers say that the sales ratio 
of gas to electric ranges nationally is 
now 3.9 to 1. 


Due Bill Drive 


American Hotel Association has an- 
nounced that it will spend the equiva- 
lent of $500,000 in cash and due bills, 
mostly the latter, on a cooperative 
drive for more guests in newspapers, 
outdoor and radio. Some $150,000 in 
due bills has already been pledged by 
320 hotels in 40 states, mainly in Ind., 
Mich., Mo., Ohio and Tex. 

The campaign on a limited scale is 
already under way. John Falkner 
Arndt, Philadelphia agency, is placing 
Eastern copy; Harry Atkinson, Chi- 
cago agency, places copy in the Middle 
West and Southwest. Member hotels 
on the Pacific Coast have been run- 
ning a campaign for over a year 
through Lord & Thomas, San Fran- 
Cisco. 

Media representatives are not too 
enthusiastic about so extensive a due 
bill coverage, preferring cash, and 
some member hotels have spoken out 
for a cash basis also. Franklin Moore, 
Harrisburg hotelman and _ association 
president, has actively backed swap- 
ping due bills for space and time. 
About 5,500 hotels in this country and 
500 more in Canada and Mexico are 
members of A.H.A. ‘National Hotel 
Week” is June 1 to 7. 


Advertising for Tomorrow 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y., is distributing to its 
foremen, superintendents, field repre- 
sentatives, jobber salesmen and impor- 
tant retail accounts a booklet with the 
above title. 

_ Text explains that the company has 
large government orders on its books 
large commercial: orders for 
Optical instruments essential in the 
manufacture of defense items. 
Never before in peacetime has the fac- 
tory been so busy. Never before have 
orders been booked so far ahead 

“Under such circumstances it would 
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Only the small box 
at upper left talks 
about defense in this 
ad. It is one of a 
series which Bausch 
& Lomb is running in 


some 37 medical, en- 
gineering, scientific, 
and_ photographie 


publications through | 
Ed Wolff & Associ- 
ates, Rochester. With 
more orders than it 
ean fill now, B & L 
is building for the 
future. 


The Most Precious Optical Instrument in the World 
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BAUSCHIEX LOMB 


be easy to take the attitude, ‘We have 
plenty of business—so why advertise 
for more?’ Based on previous experi- 


ence, this would be a shortsighted 
policy. Inevitably there will come a 
time when the pressure of defense 


program production will end. 

“We are planning now for our em- 
ployes who will still want work and 
our stockholders who will still want a 
reasonable return. One of the 
steps in this program is an advertising 
campaign, shown here in patt. 

“These advertisements do not at- 
tempt to sell specific products for im- 
mediate purchase the defense 
angle has not been overemphasized. 

These advertisements say, in 
effect, ‘See how many products Bausch 
& Lomb makes. And see how 
rigidly B & L quality adheres to the 
highest precision standards known.” 


Biggest Roses 

Frankfort Distilleries, Louisville and 
Baltimore, is telling readers of liquor 
trade journals, “Give us_ practically 
anybody who can do more than spell 
out c-a-t, and by golly, we've got a 


swell chance to make a Four Roses 
customer out of him! 
“Because this year Four Roses is 


getting the biggest magazine advertis- 
ing campaign ever put behind a single 
brand of whiskey!” 

Full pages in color are appearing 


every month in: American, Arts G 


Decoration & Spur, Business Week, 
Collier's, Cosmopolitan, Country Life, 
Cue, Esquire, Fortune, Golf, Liberty, 


Life, Nation's Business, National 
Horseman, Newsweek, New Yorker, 
Redbook, Time, Town & Country, 


U. S. News, Yachting. 
Young & Rubicam, N. Y., handles 
the account. 


Timken Is Rolling 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio, recently ran newspaper copy in 
Washington describing how it ‘‘solved 
the week-end blackout” by running 
“our equipment 24 hours a day (168 
hours a week).”’ Three shifts work 
eight hours a day up to 40 hours a 
week. A fourth shift now fills the 
remaining 48 hours. Workers will 
receive vacation pay but no vacations 
this year. A pamphlet on the plan ts 
offered to ‘‘anyone interested.” 
Additional space in other cities 
emphasizes that “Timken is rolling 
for the arsenals of democracy. 
Bearings are the heart of Amer- 
ica’s war machines, and of practically 
every machine tool used in the manu- 
facture of these war machines. : 
Timken has almost doubled its ca- 
pacity. No manufacturer of war 
machinery will have to wait for Tim- 
ken steel or Timken bearings.” 
The series was prepared by Selvage 
& Smith, N. Y. public relations coun- 
sel, and placed through Wortman, 
Barton & Co., same city. 
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Hundreds of people, from carwashers to ace salesmen. Jine up to get their whack at the bonanza punch board. The more cars they 
had sold, or helped sell by giving leads, the more chances they had at the money. 


$50,000 “Bonus Bonanza” Wins 


New Sales Reeords for Waters 


Contests like this one—which get the whole organization 


into the game—are one of the reasons why Jimmy Waters 


was able to sell $70,000,000 worth of automobiles in 12 


years. His firm is Chrysler Corporation’s biggest customer. 


(Shortly after this article was prepared 
by one of the SM editors, the Associated 
Press, under a San Francisco date line, 
carried the news that on May 10, at his 
home in Woodside, Cal., “Jimmy” Waters 
died of drowning after a dive into the 
swimming pool on his estate. We decided 
to print the story as it was written. 
Tue Eprrors.) 


GOLD Rush was on again 
that night of Monday, March 
31, 1941. The scene was ap- 
propriate - San Francisco. 

The stakes again were big—$50,000. 
But there were certain differences. 
The time was 92 years after that Gold 
Rush which first brought California 


i a 


into world fame. The stakes, in fact, 
were not really gold, panned from the 
muddy waters of the American or 
Sacramento Rivers. They were silver, 
from San Francisco’s mint. The place 
was not a primitive fort on the distant 
fringes of civilization. It was the main 
ballroom of the Fairmont Hotel, which 
stands on the crest of Nob Hill, over- 
looking a modern metropolitan com- 
munity. 

The 650 men and women in that 
room, some of whom had come 
hundreds of miles to be there, were 
business people—salesmen. They were 
absorbed by their chance at part of the 


$50,000. But they had earned the 
chance. And, in addition to profits 
already made, they would all receive 
these rewards largely in proportion to 
the sales productiveness of their indi- 
vidual intelligence and energy. 

They were motor car dealers and 
their salesmen and other employes. 
They were participating in the first of 
three drawings for $2 to $500 a draw 
by finding buyers for thousands of cars 
in Northern California. 

The creator of this Gold Rush is an 
enterprising, 46-year-old man by the 
name of James F. Walters. 

Jimmy Waters has been selling 
motor cars for nearly two decades. 
Since he became De Soto and Ply- 
mouth distributor at San Francisco in 
1929—the year the De Soto was first 
introduced—his organization has sold 
more than $70,000,000 worth of new 
and used cars. Today he is Chryslet 
Corp.'s biggest customer. 

Northern California is a pretty big 
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stamping ground, but in these dozen 
years Jimmy Waters’ reputation and 
interests have spread. This year 
without, apparently, taking a jot of 
attention from his thriving business on 
Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco—he 
also became De Soto and Plymouth 
dealer in Long Island City (New 
York City) and parts distributor for 
all Long Island. 

In between, he introduced, and now 
turns out at his own plant in Detroit, 
De Soto Skyview taxicabs. De Soto 
provides him with — specially-built 
chassis and bodies and his Detroit 
plant adds distinctive features on its 
own assembly line. 

Jimmy Waters goes in for sunshine 
—cosmic and personal. For his cabs 
‘he designed an automatic sliding glass 
top which the passenger controls by 
push button. Other features include 
button control for opening and closing 
windows, adjustable center arm rest, 
glass partition betwen driver and pas- 
senger—also controlled by a button, 
Pullman-type seats for more com- 
fort... 

All this came about when Mr. 
Waters, in San Francisco, heard that a 
big taxicab deal was being considered 
in New York. He flew there, landed 
a $3,500,000 order for 2,500 De Soto 
cabs, filled it in five months—and de- 
cided to go into the business of pro- 
ducing and selling cabs to independent 
and small fleet owners . . . He has 


since sold 4,000 additional cabs in 
New York, bringing his total cab sales 
to $8,000,000. 

With one apartment on Park Ave- 
nue, New York, another on Nob Hill, 
San Francisco (and a country estate 
down the San Francisco Peninsula, 
where he raises race horses), Mr. 
Waters commutes across the continent, 
by United Air Lines, about 50 times a 
year. 

He has picked his associates care- 
fully, and he gives them large respon- 
sibility. But the Jimmy Waters enter- 
prise and ideas and personality are 
more than ever the mainspring. He be- 
lieves a sales executive should be on 
the job—directing, leading, inspiring. 
When he can’t be there personally, he 
uses the long-distance ‘phone. He’s 
always ready to bring slow-moving 
dealers into action, and to tackle 
tough prospects himself, 

Mr. Waters’ business has grown 
largely on his belief that ‘‘Service 
Makes Sales.”” . . . When you sign the 
order for a car with his organization, 
your car—model, color, everything, as 
specified—already is en route down 
the freight elevator, and is waiting for 
you at the curb, for you to drive home 
... He is one of the few automobile 
dealers who handles his own car 
financing. Because the dealer-customer 
relationship thus lasts at least as long 
as the payments, he can develop more 
good will. Waters customers have a 


Buckets of bucks, shining silver dollars, pour from the 


funnel as Louis Cuneo and Roy Ferguson of the Waters 
organization and a pair of comely assistants distribute 
them. From $50 to $500 was delivered in each pailful 


throughout the evening. 


way of coming back. 

Equally important, however, are his 
methods of stimulating his dealers and 
their salesmen. He drives them hard, 
but he provides incentive. He tries 
to get them all to make money, with 
him. 

And he makes a good gambling 
game of it in the process. | 

Last year, he gave all his 50 dealers 
and their 600 salesmen chances—in 
proportion to their sales—in a $10,000 
bonus drawing. It proved stimulating, 

Early this year, he announced “'the 
world’s biggest draw board,’’ with 
$35,000 in cash awards. 

“Everybody,” said Mr. Waters, can 
participate, and “everybody can win.” 

To enter one need only “‘obtain a 
position as a salesman, mechanic, book- 
keeper, stenographer or clerk with any 
De Soto and Plymouth dealer operat- 
ing with the James F, Waters Organ- 
ization and start right now selling De 
Soto Cars... Plymouth Cars... 
Used Cars Just se//—sell—sell! 
W in—win—win!”’ 

Every dealer or his employe who 
sells a new 1941 De Soto, he an- 
nounced, would get a certificate en- 
titling him to two draws on the $35,- 
000 cash board. For each Plymouth 
or each used car sold, a participant 
would get one draw. Each draw was 
to yield from $1 to $100, 

The contest is running from Feb- 
ruary 24 to June 2, 1941. Three 


\ “special wuxtree” enabled the silver 
miners to “read all about it” at the Fair- 
mont Hotel festivities where luck re- 
warded ability—-the more ability the 
greater the portion of luck. 
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“Would you gentlemen mind being a bit quiet? There's 
a sales meeting going on here!” 


* 


drawings were scheduled to dispose of 
the full $35,000—on March 31, May 
2 and June 2—all at the Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Just before the March 31 drawing, 
en route west to San Francisco by 
plane, Mr. Waters decided to raise his 
bonus ante. Thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars wasn't enough. On blue and gold 
posters (California's colors) he an- 
nounced “World's Biggest BONUS 
BONANZA now $50,000.” There 
were five new prizes of $500 each and 
five of $200. ‘Every sale means at 
least $2 for every draw.” 

The Fairmount doubtless has seen a 
lot of strange doings in these last 30 
years . . . but few more so than this. 

Among the hundreds of people pres- 
ent, there were several tables for the 
press. Apparently, the Bonus Bon- 
anza was news. Surely, it was planned 
and staged to be newsworthy. 

In a state which likes things done 
in a great big way, the newspapers 
long have reported the Waters’ ex- 
ploits. And this, in some ways, was 
the biggest of all. Also, Roy Hannah, 
De Soto executive, was out from De- 
Harry 

for- 


troit to bless the bonanza . 
Berk, Waters’ advertising agent 


mer vice-president of J. Stirling Get- 


* 
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chell, Inc., former city editor of the 
San Francisco Examiner—came_ on 
from New York to help the reporters 
make the most of it. 

Ten feet high, 60 feet along the 
side of the ballroom stretched the 
bonus board. During the meal, 50 
men entered, each bearing a white sack. 
Each sack weighed 65 pounds, and 
contained 1,000 silver dollars. The 
dollars were placed in piles on a long 
table. Between them were adding ma- 
chines. 

Then the men and women lined up 
for their draws, One man had 79 pulls 
to make—others, 60, 51, 47. Hundreds 
had earned more than five draws 
each. Some of the participants were 
topnotch salesmen. Some were enter- 
prising stenographers and carwashers 
whose leads had led to sales. 

When an individual drew $50 to 
$200 or more on one draw from the 
cash board, his good fortune was 
hailed by a siren or a fire whistle. His 
dollars rolled down a long tin chute 
into waiting buckets . . . Drum major- 
ettes almost wore their well-shaped 
limbs thin, running hither and yon all 
evening, delivering piles of dollars 

Some wives of dealers or sales- 
men were on hand to receive their hus- 


bands’ winnings . . . Police were pres- 
ent to provide added protection. 

During the three months of the 
Bonus Bonanza competition, Jimmy 
Waters sends regular “flashes’”’ to keep 
things humming. 

In April he announced ‘four new 
grand special draws on the $50,000 
cash boards’’—$100 each provided by 
four top officials of the De Soto Divi- 
sion of the Chrysler Corp.—Byron C, 
Foy, L. G. Peed, Clarence Bleicher 
and J. B. Wagstaff. 

“Remember,” said Mr. Waters, “all 
these are in addition to the five new 
capital prizes of $500 each, five new 
capital prizes of $200 each, and the 
boosting of the minimum draw to $2, 
announced at the last banquet.” Also, 
for April only, three draws were al- 
lowed for deliveries of each new De 
Soto Custom Brougham, new De Soto 
Town Sedan, and new Plymouth Com- 
mercial Car Express. 


Remember the Bird Dogs 


Each “‘flash” contains some Waters 
sales advice. For example, under the 
headline, “Don’t Neglect the Bird 
Dogs!’’ he urged dealers again to en- 
courage “every employe to turn in tips. 
Every employe welcomes the chance 
to. . . get a crack at $500 on one 
pull! Every salesman who enlists a 
friend to produce tips adds to his 
string of helpers. Build your selling 
organization cheaply and_ efficiently 
this way.” 

Throughout the country, De Soto 
now ranks 11th in new car sales. But 
in San Francisco, Jimmy Waters 
claims De Soto “‘outsells all competi- 
tive cars.” Not only that, but in San 
Francisco in March, De Soto, with 
387, ranked second among al/ new 
cars. It was exceeded only by Chevro- 
let, with 437. Plymouth ranked third 
there in March, with 279. In 47 
Northern California counties in March, 
Plymouth was third and De Soto had 
climbed to seventh. 

In a special “Waters Bonanza’ edi- 
tion distributed at the March 31 draw- 
ing, the San Francisco Examiner 
quoted Mr. Waters as predicting that 
“the great Northern California De 
Soto-Plymouth sales organization will 
sell 10,000 automobiles in the next 90 
days. A total of 2,239 were sold in 
the first month of the drive.” 

Eighteen years ago, young Jimmy 
Waters started work as a used caf 
salesman in the big automobile build- 
ing at Van Ness Avenue and Bush 
Street, San Francisco, which he now 
owns and which for several years has 
been the headquarters of his organiza- 
tion. He may have to move soon. The 
building is getting too small. 

He needs room for his 
Rushes. 


Gold 
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Shall We Display and Advertise Price? 


A New Consumer Survey 


Does it pay to beat about the 
bush in stating the price of your 
goods? This Sales Management- 
Ross 


sumer 


Federal survey on con- 


attitudes toward pric- 


ing practices, shows customers 
want to know what things cost 
without having to ask ques- 


tions. 


F you make a mass market prod- 
uct, you will multiply your 
chances for sales if you show the 
price clearly when you (and your 
retailers) display, advertise and pro- 
mote it. People— both men and 
women—want to know quickly what 
goods cost; many will not take the 
trouble to ask the price if the mer- 
chandise does not carry a price tag. 

These conclusions are drawn from 
a SALES MANAGEMENT survey con- 
ducted early in May by Ross Federal 
Research workers among 1,000 men 
and women in Syracuse, N. Y.  In- 
terviews were conducted on the street, 
in stores and homes, without any for- 
mal effort to make a rigid division of 
respondents by income groups. Of the 
total number of interviews 532 were 
with men, 468 with women, 

Much merchandise is advertised and 
displayed without price tags — espe- 
cially goods that have quality features 
which justify a higher-than-average 
price, on the theory that when the cus- 
tomer evinces interest the salesperson 
can explain the quality features which 
justify the price. While this seems 
practical for the type of customer who 
iS inquisitive, it ignores certain 1m- 
portant conditions which often sur- 
found the retail selling situation: 

(1) It definitely discourages the 
Prospect who thinks he might be in- 
terested, but who finds no retail clerk 
on hand to answer promptly his ques- 
tion about price. He is likely to be- 
‘ome impatient and move along to 
more urgent business. 

(2) It falls down frequently even 
when a salesperson is on hand because 
he is often so indifferent, or so poorly 
trained in the sales points of the mer- 
chandise, that he muffs the opportunity 
thus provided. (A major reason why 
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The Price Tag: Bait or Bugaboo? 


(Except when otherwise noted, all figures in the following tabula- 
tion are based on a total of 1,000 interviews—532 with men; 468 


with women.) 


ANSWERS 


LB. When consulting advertising or observing displayed merchandise, what impresses 


you more—odd prices, such as 23c, $4.79, or even prices such as 25c, $5.00? 


Impressed more by odd prices 213 40.0 254 54.3 467 46.7 
Impressed more by even prices 145 27.3 80 17.1 225 22.5 
No difference 174 32.7 134 28.6 308 30.8 


2. Which do you prefer 


or store window displays where no prices are shown? 


store window displays that show price tags for each item 


Prefer displays with price tags 376 70.6 379 81.0 755 75.5 
Prefer displays without price tags 69 13.0 53 11.3 122 12.2 
No difference 87 16.4 36 7.7 123 12.3 


3B. Does the combination of the article and the price tag ever cause you to make un- 


planned purchases? 


Frequently 201 37.8 259 55.3 460 46.0 
Seldom 188 35.3 137 29.3 325 32.5 
Never 143 26.9 72 15.4 215 21.5 


Me Which do you prefer 


or counter and display case merchandise that does not show prices? 


counter and display case merchandise that shows price tags 


Prefer displays with price tags 397 74.6 397 84.8 794 79.4 
Prefer displays without price tags 51 9.6 29 6.2 80 8.0 
No difference 84 15.8 42 9.0 126 12.6 


Ae When you see an unpriced article in a show window which interests you, do you 


go inside and ask the price? 


Frequently 186 35.0 238 50.8 424 42.4 
Seldom 211 39.6 173 37.0 384 38.4 
ane 135 25.4 57 12.2 192 19.2 


Sb. When you see an unpriced article on a shelf or in a display case, do you ask the 
price? 

Frequently 243 45.7 293 62.6 536 53.6 

Seldom 214 40.2 139 29.7 353 35.3 

Never 75 14.1 36 7.7 11 11.1 


( Table continued on Page 26 
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The Price Tag: Bait or Bugaboo? 


(Except when otherwise noted, all figures in the following tabula- 
tion are based on a total of 1,000 interviews— 532 with men; 468 


with women. 


Table continued from Page 25 


MEN WOMEN TOTAL 


ANSWERS 


No. % No. %, No. 


6. 


On such oceasions where you have asked for prices of displayed merchandise, 
have you found the articles to be—higher priced than you expected, lower priced 


than you expected, or about what you estimated the cost to be? 


Number who answer ‘‘frequently”’ or 


“seldom” to either 5a or 5b 470 100.0 447 100.0 917 100.0 
Higher priced 188 40.0 196 43.9 384 41.9 
Lower priced 51 10.9 43 9.6 94 10.3 
Priced as estimated 211 44.8 190 42.5 401 43.7 
Varies 20 4.3 18 4.0 38 4.1 

Fe Do you ever refrain from asking prices of displayed merchandise because you feel 


the price might be more than you want to pay? 


Frequently 190 35.7 178 38.1 ° 368 36.8 
Seldom 139 26.1 148 31.6 287 28.7 
Never 203 38.2 142 30.3 345 34.5 
B. Do you prefer to have prices shown in advertisements you read in newspapers, 


magazines and on billboards? 


Yes 460 86.5 440 94.0 * 900 90.0 

No 72 13.5 28 6.0 100 10.0 
9. Do you prefer to have prices stated in advertising you hear on the radio? 

Yes 313 58.8 332 70.9 645 64.5 

No 219 41.2 136 29.1 355 35.5 
LO. Has the fact that prices have not been shown or stated in such advertising caused 


you to eliminate from possible purchase consideration the merchandise advertised? 


(Asked of those who answered “Yes” to either Question 8 or 9.) 


Number who answered ‘‘yes” to either 


Question 8 or 9 478 100.0 445 100.0 923 100.0 
Yes 304 63.6 333 74.8 637 69.0 
No 174 36.4 112 25.2 286 31.0 
Ba. In such cases have you ever discovered later that you would have purchased the 


article had you known the price at the time you read or heard the advertisements? 


(Asked of those who answered “Yes”? to Question 10.) 


Number who answered ‘‘yes”’ to 


Question 10 304 100.0 333 100.0 637 100.0 
Yes 274 90.1 282 84.7 556 87.3 
No 30 9.9 51 15.3 81 12.7 


6 ° ° ° ° 
12. Have you ever read in newspapers, magazines, or billboards or heard on the radio 


the term, F. O. B.? 


469 88.2 363 77.6 832 83.2 
63 11.8 105 22.4 168 16.8 


( Table continued on Page 28 


informative labeling is developing in 
many fields.) Thus if the price scems 
too high to the prospect the sale is 
lost anyway. 

(3) The price of a product is one 
element which helps a prospect to de- 
cide whether that particular item is a 
value today, for him. The combina- 
tion of a desirable product and a rea- 
sonable price is what creates many im- 
pulse purchases. 

(4) Many people have only the 
vaguest idea about what specific items 
cost. They may never have purchased 
such an item before. Or they may do 
so at such infrequent intervals that 
they are not aware of current prices 
which may be much lower than those 
at which they last bought because of 
mass distribution economies effected 
meanwhile by the manufacturer. 

A single example will illustrate sev- 
eral of these points: Mrs. Smith years 
ago owned and used an electric hair 
dryer for which she paid $12. About 
the time it wore out she began to 
patronize a beauty shop with a fair 
degree of regularity and hence did not 
buy a new one. A hair dryer is not 
one of the junior electric appliances 
that gets either much advertising or 
much retail display. Mrs. Smith is 
unaware that dryer prices have come 


down considerably since she _ last 
bought one. 
Now let's suppose, further, that 


one day, in dashing through the Hub, 
Mrs. Smith sees a hair dryer with no 
price on it. 

She says to herself, ‘For the few 
times a year I dry my own hair, it's 
not worth a $12 investment.” And 
on she goes—to more urgent items on 
her shopping list. 


Price: A Pleasant Surprise! 


Now let's change the picture. Sup- 
pose Mrs. Smith sees a hair dryer in 4 
display case and it says, “Such-and-Such 
standard make. $6.98."" What happens 
now to the customer's mental process? 

In the first place, the price strikes 
her as being cheap—cheap because het 
conception of the value of a standard 
make dryer is still $12. Secondly, she 
reasons: “Even if I do usually go to 
a beauty shop, I'd get that much value 
and more out of owning a dryer for 
use at home—it wouldn’t seem extrava- 
gant.” 

So she makes an impulse purchase 
which was created solely by the com- 
bination of goods plus plain price tag. 

Consideration of some of these 
problems led the SALES MANAGEMENT 
editors to frame a questionnaire to dig 
into some of the consumer attitudes on 
price, and the results are presented in 
a series of tables on this and the 
accompanying pages. Most of the 
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What are the best times 


for your Long Distance calls? 


The chart below shows the ebb and flow of Long 
Distance telephone calls during an average day. 

Notice the sharp peaks in mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon? 

That's when the business men you want to 
reach are busiest. 

See the third peak at 7 P. M.? 

That’s when your out-of-town friends are most 
likely to be telephoning, too. 

If you avoid these three peak periods, you'll get 
fast service and may find folks more free to talk. 

It’s a simple suggestion — but worth remem- 
bering these days when defense puts such a load 
on telephone facilities. 


| | | | | | 


6AM 7AM 8AM 9AM I10AM WAM 12 NOON 1PM 2PM 3PM 4PM 5PM 
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Long Distance helps unite the nation 


‘ _ “ar - I ’ Re twork, 8 P Vaste Jaylight Saving Time.) 
‘The Telephone Hour” is broadcast every Monday. (N. B.C. Red Netu ork, 8 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time 
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The Price Tay: Bait or Bugaboo? 


ANSWERS 


No. 


tion 12.) 


13. What does this term mean to you? (Asked of those who answered “Yes” to Ques” 


Number who answered “‘yes” to 


Question 12... 469 100.0 | 363 
Free on Board. . 135 28.8 124 
Freight on Board 126 26.9 | 94 
Factory price without added costs 89 | 19.0 41 
Freight paid by buyer. . 40 8.6 15 


Pay for car when delivered 8 

Free on delivery 6 

Cheaper at source ot supply 4 

Refers to cars i 6 1 
Free freight 2 

Pay more after received 5 

Pay for car before delivered 1 2 
Freight on delivery. | 2 
From factory to showroom } 2 
Refers to freight 2 
Shipped from factory 1 
Forward on bond 

Federal board 

Free on bail. . 

Company can change price 
Everything in general 
Freight on platform 

Costs more when delivered : 
Refers to delivery 
Federal old age benefits 
Net price. 

Freight bill of lading..... 
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NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY 


BALTIMORE INSTITUTIONS: 


P LEXINGTON MARKET 


One of the oldest public 
in the U. §&. 


BROADCAST STATION 


WFEBR is Baltimore’s first station—and Baltimore’s own station! 
It is owned and operated by Baltimoreans in a distinctive 
*‘Baltimore manner’’. That’s why it’s accepted as a Baltimore in- 
and that’s why your radio advertising on WFBR has 
extra “‘pull’’! 


questions and answers require little 
interpretation or explanation. 


Here are brief summaries of the 
findings: 


(1) Nearly half the respondents in. 
terviewed expressed preference for 
“odd” ($4.98) prices as opposed to 
even prices ($5.00). How much of 
this is due to some psychological quirk 
in the human mind, and how much to 
exposure to the _ of retail- 
ers who have made a policy of featur- 
ing odd prices, is anyone's guess. (See 
Question 1.) 


(2) Consumers find windows 
which show the price of goods dis- 
played far more interesting than those 
which carry no prices. Distinguish 
here between the buyer seriously bent 
on exchanging cash for satisfaction as 
opposed to the buyer who looks at 
windows for entertainment or fashion 
information or other reasons. (See 
Question 2.) 


(3) Nearly half of the interviewees 
said the combination of articles plus 
price tag creates frequent impulse pur- 
chases. Nearly a third said it creates 
some impulse purchases. (See Ques- 
tion 3.) 


(4) What shoppers had to say 
about a higher degree of interest in 
price-tagged goods in windows applies 
also to interest in counter displays. 
(Question 4.) Note that in both cases 
women are somewhat more quick-tell- 
me-the-price-conscious than men. 


(Sa) Many a potential sale dies be- _ 
cause a quarter of all shoppers as re- 
presented by this study, will not take 
the trouble to go into a store and ask 
the price of all umpriced articles dis- 
played in the window, even when they 
are interested in the merchandise. (See 
Question 5a.) 


(Sb) It's apparently a little easier 
to ask the price when a customer is 
already in the store and sees an un- 
priced product which interests him in 
a counter display. Here the number 
who “never” ask the price drops to 
10%. (See Question 5b.) 


(6) Isn’t buyers’ experience with 
asking the price of unpriced goods 
leading them to believe that failure to 
state price means the price is high? 
As for those who consistently over- 
estimate the cost of unpriced goods, 
there it would seem, sales are being 
thrown away. (See Question 6.) 


(7) Over a third of the men and 
women queried confessed that they 
frequently refrain from asking the 
price of displayed merchandise _be- 
cause they feel the price will turn out 
to be more than they want to pay. Sup- 
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are happening in the 99" State 
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Big things? In the 49th State? You betcha, Mister—and 
here’s the list again, in case you came in late. Millions are 
being spent in ST. LOUIS itself, including LAMBERT FIELD f 
and JEFFERSON MEMORIAL. Then there’s the huge Army | * Augjurpact morket of 
camp at ROLLA, the TNT plant at WELDON SPRINGS ing people living in 


and the enlargement of SCOTT FIELD across the river. om 
e 87 counties in Eastern 


Missouri and South- 


- Ss & Ff ; SR, 
Pe io Ae A td 4 ern Illinois where 
O 1s e Combined annual re- 
@ tail sales reachalmost 
500 millions of dollars 
Just this: the best way to share 49th State Defense allot- With The 
ments of $330,000,000 is to go on the Offense with advertising Globe-Democrat You Get 
in the Globe-Democrat! Why? It’s the only newspaper that MN, thth — 
even claims to cover St. Louis and its money-spending “a Ldt Louw. 
PLUS market. In 273 important surrounding towns, 50% ase 
of the families not only read the Globe-Democrat but read 
it regularly! 


The NEWSPAPER OF THE 49! STATE 


U.S. ARMY PHOTO 


Making Army Intelligence photos 
from a high altitude—with a Fair- 
child K7C Aerial Camera. 


C. A. Harrison, Vice President, 
credits Ediphone Voice Writing 
for much of this increased accom- 
plishment. Notes, data, specifica- 
tions, correspondence — written 
work is talked away! Desks are 
cleared for action—minds cleared 
for major matters—waste motion 
and lost time have been cut to the 
minimum ... And Ediphones can 
do the same for you. 


“Eyes” for airplanes come from 
Fairchild Aviation Corp., in Ja- 
maica, Long Island. The need for 
these superb aerial cameras has in- 
creased Fairchild’s business over 
2000% in the last 2 years! Now, 
such expansion would cause severe 
“growing pains” in any organiza- 
tion less on its toes than Fairchild. 
The executive staff, responsible for 
this enviable condition, has been 
enlarged only slightly — yet its 
executive capacity has multiplied 
amazingly. How? 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 
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Travel keeps Mr. Harrison (above) away from his office from 2 to 4 days a week — 
“yet,” he says, “with my Ediphone I keep caught up.” Mr. Harrison’s secret for 
getting more things done faster is yours for the asking. Phone The Ediphone (your 
city) or write Dept. $6, address below, for a free demonstration. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. (or) Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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pose the price 7s higher than part of 
the potential customers want to pay. 
Question: Have the manufacturers and 
retailer anything to lose by displaying 
the price? Wouldn't they gain at least 
some purchases from the type of cus. 
tomer who dislikes to ask, because he 
fears he'll have to tell the clerk the 
price is beyond his budget? (See 
Question 7.) 


(8, 9) Ninety per cent want prices 
shown in publication and outdoor ad- 
vertising, and announced over the 
radio on sponsored programs. (See 
Questions 8 and 9.) 


(10) Answer to the query, “Has 
the fact that prices have not been 
shown or stated in such advertising 
caused you to eliminate from possible 
purchase consideration the merchan- 
dise advertised ?’’ ran over two to one 
in the affirmative. (See Question 10.) 


(11) This is especially significant: 
To those who answered ‘‘yes’’ to the 
above, was put the query, “In such 
cases have you ever discovered later 
that you would have purchased the at- 
ticle had you known the price at the 
time you read or heard the advertise- 
ment?” Over 87% said “yes.” 


(12) The SALES MANAGEMENT 
editors have long believed that far too 
many industry and trade and technical 
terms are being used in advertising 
and promotign to consumers which are 
utterly ineffectual because so few con- 
sumers know what they mean. Ex- 
amples: tin can sizes (“# 24"); 
ten cea 

Because F. O. B. is used frequently 
in price quotations to consumers on 
certain types of merchandise we in- 
cluded it in this questionnaire by ask- 
ing, first: “Have you ever read in 
ses magazines or on outdoor 
boards, or heard on the radio, the term 
“F, O. B.”? “Yes,” answered 83.2%. 
Then the interviewer asked, ‘What 
does this term mean to you?” See, 
under Question 13, the odd mixture 
of answers, with 12% frankly saying, 
“I don’t know.” 


Obviously the questions which made 
up this survey are couched in general 
terms. In order to understand fully in 
more exact degree the consumer atti- 
tude toward the pricing practices in 
any specific industry or specific com- 
pany, any manufacturer needs to take 
the SM findings as a base, and then 
develop his own research procedure 
to embrace the peculiar conditions 
which surround the sale or resale of 
his own goods. 

The timing and manner of presenta: 
tion of price has such an important 
bearing on consumer behavior in pur- 
chasing that it deserves detailed 
scrutiny, 
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When you advertise “send 10¢” 


HOW MANY COLPONS 
WO YO GET 


AYBE you saw the ad in The 

Saturday Evening Post, April 
12thissue, showing a color map that 
indicated where in America last 
year’s Post stories and articles were 
located. Readers were told, “Clip 
the coupon and send ten cents.” 


Ad men almost fought over what 
would happen: 


“You can’t charge ten cents and 
get lots of coupons... make it 
free if you want the ad to pull.” 


People pay attention when you put it in 
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Another said: ‘‘What — expect 
low cost per inquiry when you take 
a double spread? Four colors? And 
bleed at that? Aren’t you slightly 
optimistic?” 

Well, the ad ran—and... 

In the first ten days, 27,716 dimes 
poured in. As this copy goes to press, 
returns are still coming. When they 
will stop is anybody's guess. 

Cost per inquiry? It’s still going 
down far lower than many experts 
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thought possible fora ten-cent offer. 

The only thing not astounding 
about it is the proof of a fact 
advertisers learn year after year: 
That people like to read Post 
advertising —and react by spend- 
ing money with confidence. 

There are plenty of other fresh 
coupon successes to back that up... 
Along with the fact that no other 
magazine last year received even 
65’. as much advertising revenue 
as the Post. 


Per Mile Operating Costs for 
Salesmen’s Automobiles by Areas 


The roads and terrain over which a car travels have a lot to do 


with driving costs. Check your auto allowances against these nor- 


mal costs by geographical areas. 


NE of the big problems in set- 

tling up salesmen’s automo- 

bile allowances is that of mak- 

ing accurate estimates of the 
differences in driving costs owing to 
the differences in terrain over which 
salesmen travel. In the accompanying 
map, R. E. Runzheimer, of the Chi- 
cago firm of Runzheimer & Co., con- 
sulting engineers, has prepared for 
SALES MANAGEMENT a key to “‘cost 
area groups” of territory, based on 
normal per mile costs of driving a 
Chevrolet, Ford or Plymouth business 
coupe. These normal costs cover only 
the cost items which vary directly with 
mileage: Gasoline, lubrication, main- 
tenance repairs and tires. 

As explained in the legend accom 
panying the map, per mile costs repre- 
sented by black areas are 1.8c to 1.9c; 
checked areas, 2.0c; dotted areas, 2.1¢ 
te. 2.2¢: squared areas, 2.3c to 2.4c; 
and white areas, 2.5c to 2.6c. Dotted 
areas are those with ‘‘average”’ per 


mile operating costs for the country as 
a whole; black and checked areas are 
those with ‘below average’ per mile 
operating costs while the squared and 
white areas represent ‘above average” 
per mile operating cost. 

“Our experience,” Mr, Runzheimer 
points out, ‘has shown that the aver- 
age annual business mileage for sales- 
men of client companies is close to 
20,000. Consequently, the variation in 
these per mile cost items alone between 
two men, both traveling 20,000 miles 
in identical model business coupes, one 
in New Jersey and the other in Mon- 
tana and Idaho, is .8c a mile, or $160 
a year.” 

Differences in the per mile allow- 
ances shown on the map are largely 
the result of differences in the follow- 
ing four factors: 

Prices on regular grades of gasoline; 

Road surface conditions ; 

Terrain conditions ; 

Mean annual temperatures. 


No attempt has been made tc in- 
clude the ‘‘fixed’’ items of insurance, 
license, taxes and depreciation in mak. 
ing the classification of cost areas be. 
cause these items do not vary as much 
by geographical areas as by purely 
local conditions. A major part of 
“fixed” cost variations, for instance, is 
caused by pronounced variations in 
annual premiums on public liability 
and property damage insurance. Yearly 
insurance premiums vary greatly, de- 
pending on such local conditions as 
whether the driver's residence is with- 
in a congested metropolitan area or on 
the fringes of such an area. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, to find two salesmen 
traveling for the same company in the 
same price class of car and covering 
identical areas who nevertheless have 
pronounced differences in their fixed 
costs, owing entirely to differences in 
annual insurance premiums. 

As an example of the above: A 
building material company has two 
men covering the greater New York 
City area. One lives in Brooklyn where 
the annual standard manual premium 
on public liability and property damage 
insurance ($10,000-$20,000) is $81.84. 
The second man lives in Northport, 
L. I., where the annual standard man- 
ual premium on the same insurance 
coverage is only $38.71, a difference 
on the insurance item alone of $42.13 
a year. 
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Now...FULL Color at 2-Color Cost 


in your Consumer Folders, Circulars, Booklets, Broadsides, 
Streamers, Displays, Box Wraps, Cartons, Labels and 


other Advertising Material 


N the past, the use of FULL Color in advertising 

and sales material has been costly . . . expensive 
as compared to the use of 2 colors . . . and difficult 
to handle, especially on small runs. 


But now you can forget this old obstacle of “high 
cost.”” Now you can modernize and STEP-UP your 
usual 2-color Consumer Folders and other advertis- 
ing material with beautiful, dramatic FULL Color. 
You can give them a FRESH, new appearance and 
more sales appeal ... AT NO EXTRA COST ... 
even on small quantities! 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation, for over 
75 years a great American Institution, and a leader 
in fine color lithography, brings industry a new, 
modern service. High-quality, low-cost lithography 
on all types of advertising material! A service proved 
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and perfected during the past two years and offered 
today on a greatly increased basis. 


We are able to give you the finest lithography in 
FULL Color for as little as you usually pay for only 
2 colors because of our unexcelled facilities, effi- 
ciently planned production, quantity buying and 
tremendous volume. 


Stecher-Traung’s plants in Rochester, N. Y. and 
San Francisco, Calif. are two of the largest, finest 
lithograph plants in the world . . . two of the most 
modern . . . two of the most complete. Each plant 
is self-contained and is equipped to handle every 
operation from start to finish under 0 


one roof. 


A score of skilled artists and expert 
color photographers are at your serv- 


Illustration shows a few of the hundreds of sales-building FULL-Color Consumer Folders produced by Stecher-Traung 
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ice. We coat our own paper, grind our al 
/\ /\ own inks (nearly a million pounds a >» y f 
year), do our own varnishing and 36-PAGE 


| other finishing operations. Our battery ff | " 
| of giant 4-Color Offset Presses is the largest in the BOOK | r 
country. Stecher-Traung serves the honor-roll of Ameri- 3 
can business with an annual volume of lithography run- This 36-page book, just off the press, 
ning into several millions of dollars. gives you a wealth of information which will 
save you and your organization time and money. 
* Tells how to use FULL Color easily. 
Only Stecher-Traung Offers * Contains Color Charts showing the basic col- 
- - ‘ ors and unlimited derivative shades. ie 
FU LL Color Ga ng R Un Serv ice * Illustrates the various methods used for FULL A 


Color reproduction. 


Your work can be done on the same money-saving basis, © Shows how to make a Folder Layout 
whether you require large quantities or only small quan- © Gives 20 popular Folder Styles and Sizes 
tities because of our unique FULL Color “Gang Run” , 
ae ; * Tells more about our service and how you can 
Service. Many small jobs of the same type are combined save money on the finest lithography 
on one large sheet to give you the economy of large 

: Yours Free— 


Write or Mail Coupon! 


quantity production. This service means you can— 


Step up your advertising material, make it more colorful 
and effective, without adding to its cost. 


* Order frequent small quantities, rather than large quan- 
tities, to keep your material fresh and up-to-date. 


Save by keeping inventory down and cutting out waste. 


Make test runs in small quantities and revise for reruns. 


Save money on small reruns. 


Get good service because of our frequent “Gang Runs.” 


Stecher-Traung’s many advantages result in the most 
efficient large-scale production and a saving in effort 
and time for you, besides insuring the most confidential 
treatment of your work. And the saving in cost means 


: : con 
you can have beautiful, dramatic, sales-boosting FULL , 
Color material in large or small quantities without prc 
spending more than you usually pay for only 2 colors. a 

a 
rr an . . . . cor 

We have offices in leading cities and fifty representa- in 
tives ready to serve you. Ask to see samples of our work, wh 
: ; ; for 
get Our quotations on your jobs . . . and mail the coupon pl 
below for our new 36-Page Book. an. 
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STECHER-TRAUNG LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION, Department 302 co 

" 274 North Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. 4 un 

600 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif. t Wi 
Please send a copy of your new 36-page, Illustrated, Full Color Book on “How i S T ¢ C rn t is = T - A U N G - 
to Step Up Your Advertising Material and Save Money”—free of charge and ge 
without obligation. . LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 4 

in 
Name SO en, eee ROCHESTER, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. "). th 
oe BALTIMORE HARLINGEN OAKLAND ; in 
5 carry i BOSTON HOUSTON PORTLAND, ORE. 
j CHICAGO LOS ANGELES PROVIDENCE )! 
Address ~ CLEVELAND MACON SACRAMENTO 
i COLUMBUS NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


City... DETROIT SEATTLE 
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ESPITE the uncertainties which 
a national defense economy 
imposes, U. S. Steel Corp, 
this year is continuing its 
consumer advertising campaign. 

This determination to continue the 
program of identifying its steel in such 
products as refrigerators, mattresses, 
washing machines, and a host of other 
consumer items is a significant straw 
in the -wind pointing to the answer 
which United States Steel officials 
found when confronted with the per- 
plexities of adjusting sales promotion 
and advertising to changed conditions. 

The threat of restricted supplies 
when coupled with rising consumer 
demand has propounded a question 
which is currently stumping more than 
one sales executive, In continuing its 
consumer campaign, U. S. Steel has 
undertaken to protect markets which 
will be exceedingly important to the 
Corporation when the present emer- 
gency has passed, 

Certainly no industry is more vital 
in national defense planning than is 
the steel industry, and it was in this 
industry that the pressure for large 
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“Big Steel” Seeks Consumer Identity 
Now to Insure Its Post-War Market 


field of 


MILTON VAN 


BY 
SLYCK 


Just before the defense program got under 
way. United States Steel discovered that its 
most rapidly growing market lay in the 


“light steel” for re-manufacture 


into consumer goods such as refrigerators. 


J utensils. mattresses. ete. 


So it launched a 


campaign to reach the man in the street 


Ads reiterate the point 
that a host of con- 
sumer products are 
better because they re 
made of USS steel. If 
enough people learn 
to “look for the USS 
label” on consumer 
goods, USS hopes to 


avoid a post-war slump 


quantities of defense materials first 
developed. Faced with the certainty 
that steel will continue in heavy de- 
mand for as long as the rearming 
effort is continued, it is logical to in- 
quire why U. S. Steel is possibly cre- 
ating more problems for itself by 
continuing its consumer sales cam- 
paign. ‘The answer is relatively 
simple: U. S. Steel is planning for 
post-war markets. and continued sales 
promotion, therefore, is necessary. 

The sales executives who mapped 
out the current program for the cor- 
poration are looking forward to the 
day when demand for armor plate and 
the multitude of other steels used in 
arming a nation will slacken and per- 
haps disappear The use of steel in 
a wide number of small consumer 
fields has been broadening during re- 
cent years and still further broadening 
of steel’s part in every-day living 
such as in pretabricated steel homes 
and many other applications—is being 
planned by U. S. Steel. 

It is for this reason that the neces- 
sity for identifying the USS trade- 
mark on steel products 1s considered 


who bought those products. In spite of the 
fact that it is now over-sold producing 
heavy materials for defense. it is keeping 


this campaign rolling. 
= a 


so essential for long-term sales plan- 
ning. 

The corporation—long _ identified 
with railroads, skyscraper girders and 
heavy industry in general—provides 
an interesting study in contemporary 
sales promotion. The firm first be- 
came conscious of the need for wooing 
popular consumer demand when figures 
showed the trend of output to heavy 
industry dropping in relation to total 
steel consumption. The answer to this 
paradox was found in the increasing 
percentage of steel going to so-called 
“miscellaneous uses.” When it was 
found, an “‘about face’ in policy was 
adopted, proving that big corporations 
can be agile in sensing the pulse of 
the times. 

These new uses were calling for 
strip and sheet  steel—light _ steel. 
These are the products that go into 
refrigerators, steel furniture, utensils 
and hardware generally; into wire for 
springs, mattresses, fences, and gates; 
stoves, lockers, cabinets, heating and 
ventilating ducts, roofing and siding— 
to name a few of hundreds of uses. 

To promote the use of its products 
in this consumer field, ‘Big Steel’ 
sales executives have gradually devel- 
oped a program designed to reach the 
general consumer. Cornerstone of this 
program is the uniform trade-mark 
used by all principal subsidiaries which 
the corporation has been working to 
establish since 1936. For the last sev- 
eral years this trade-mark has been 
incorporated in labels to be used on 
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a wide variety of consumer goods, and 
during the last two years use of these 
labels has approximately trebled. 

If it were as simple as that make 
a uniform label, identify your product 
and sit back and watch sales grow 
then this would be a good place to end 
this story. But, “Big Steel's’ sales 
effort have not been as easy as that. 
Resistance on the part of manufac- 
turers to placing the USS label on 
their products was encountered. Care 
had to be taken to assure that the 
labels were used only on products con- 
taining the firm’s steel. 

To do this, labls 
strictly in accordance with the amount 
of steel purchased. They know, for 
instance, how much steel goes into the 
manufacture of a refrigerator. So 
many pounds of steel, so many labels, 


were allocated 


and so it goes. 

Regarding the 
manufacturers have to placing the 
USS label on their product—in many 
instances there is a valid objection. 
Sometimes an extra label will ‘clutter 
up” a product. But in every instance, 
Big Steel’ leaves no stone unturned 
in an effort to meet that objection and 
find a satisfactory solution—one which 
will please all concerned. Sometimes 
this takes the form of working out a 
special label, one combining the manu- 
trade-mark and the USS 
symbol. Another solution takes the 
form of placing the USS label in an 
inconspicuous place where it may be 
found if looked for, or pointed out by 
the salesman for that product, 


objections some 


facturer’s 


Labels Crumple Resistance 


And, sometimes there just isn’t any 
answer. But, it is fair to say that in 
an innovation, such as the trade-mark- 
ing of the steel in a product, there is 
bound to be some objection, and it is 
true that taken as a whole the objectors 
are far, far outnumbered by those who 
want and ask for the labels. 

There’s a profit-motive reason in the 
demand for labels and “Big Steel’ 
officials say it is simply “‘more sales 
and less sales resistance.” The labels 
are attached to everything from bed 
springs to toys. The extensive national 
sales promotion work engaged in by 
USS—not only in its current consumer 
program, but in the years spent in 
building up a tremendous amount of 
good will for the name—gives a defi- 
nate value to the label on any product, 
it is claimed. ‘Big Steel’’ does not 
advertise specific consumer articles, but 
concentrates on types of products and 
on markets. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
progress of the campaign is the humor- 
ous touch which highlights the cor 
poration’s current advertising 
Just recently the first of a series of 
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cartoon ads appeared with drawings 
by Gluyas Williams. Refrigerators, 
enameled laundry equipment, stainless 
steel utensils, garden implements, bath- 
room accessories, steel venetian blinds, 
kitchen accessories, bedsprings and 
mattresses are featured on this pro- 
gram, but none is identified as the 
product of any one manufacturer. 
Development of the entire program 
is a revelation in long-range planning. 
It is doubtful when it was started that 
U.S. Steel’s sales executives were look- 
ing for a war, and it is still more 
unlikely that even if such a contin- 
gency were taken into consideration in 
the name of conservatism that they 
visualized the vast changes which have 
taken place since September, 1939, 
and the metamorphosis of this nation 
from a peace-time economy to one de- 


Rather than taking the simplest but 
more costly method of going over the 
heads of the manufacturer and selling 
to the public direct, personal calls were 
made on manufacturers, Each manuv- 
facturer was asked to read a presenta- 
tion, ‘The Story of Hidden Values'’— 
the hidden value being the quality of 
spring wire used—and each was asked 
to attach ‘Premier Spring Wire” labels 
to his merchandise. Then the manuv- 
facturer’s retail customers were asked 
to tie-in with the program. When this 
program was well along, American 
Steel & Wire began an intensive ad- 
vertising Campaign in trade and retail 
magazines. Manufacturers and _te- 
tailers were assisted in designing liter- 
ature and labels. Increasing consumer 
acceptance caused manufacturers to 
order more labels and tags. Home 
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Here's one of a series of window displays used by department stores in promoting USS 
stainless steel flatware. Others for counter and aisle displays give an equally prominent 


place to the label 


signed to make the United States the 
“arsenal of democracy.” 

Regardless of what was intended as 
the ultimate objective when the pro- 
gram was evolved, developments of 
the past year have made it apparent 
that the consumer sales approach is 
ideal for the needs of “Big Steel’’ in 
planning not only for the expansion 
of its sales into that field currently, 
but more so as insurance against the 
time when the mammoth armament 
orders taper off and disappear and 
post-war economy begins. 

To get at the inception of the cur- 
rent sales campaign, before it was a 
corporation program, it is necessary to 
go back to 1931 when American Steel 
& Wire Co., a subsidiary of USS, in- 
augurated a “hidden value” campaign. 
The name ‘‘Premier’’ was given to the 
spring wire made by the subsidiary, 
and salesmen set out to make the name 
‘Premier’ as important to mattress 
and spring construction as the name 
Pullman” to transportation or ‘‘Ster- 
ling’ to silver 


which identifies the large USS family. 


furnishing magazines picked up the 
“Hidden Value” theme and publicity 
was added to the campaign. Wide 
mention of the name ‘Premier’ began 
to appear in retailers’ newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

The program was immeasurably suc- 
cessful. From 150,000 labels furnished 
for “spring’’ products in 1931, the 
total now runs into the millions. 

The success of this program made 
it logical to look into further possibili- 
ties in that direction. Coordination 
of advertising activity made it possible 
to work out a uniform trade-mark for 
the various steel products. 

The initial step was to make all 
USS labels similar in design. A basic 
label in red and gray was designed for 
use On any product (other than heavy) 
made from US steel, applying to the 
general group of steels, rather than 
specific steels. Porcelain enameled 
products were identified with a similar 
label in green, to call attention to the 
fact that the enamel is applied to “Big 
Steel’s’’ Vitrenamel steel. A blue label 
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was designed to identify products 
made of stainless steel. Manufacturers 
of bedsprings, inner spring mattresses 
and upholstered furniture were sup- 
plied an orange and blue label to iden- 
tify the steel of which the springs were 
made. 

Just as was the case in the spring 
wire campaign (1931), the consolli- 
dated campaign was designed to go 
first to the manufacturer, then to the 
retailers, and lastly to the consuming 
public. 

It wasn’t just the fact that the 
“Premier’’ campaign was successful 
and that it would be “‘nice’’ to have 
the public thinking of US Steel which 
prompted the consumer campaign, 
however, It was sheer necessity. Go- 
ing back to the year 1900, statistics 
show that the steel industry had just 
four principal markets: Railroads, the 
construction industry, automobile man- 
ufacturers, and the oil and gasoline 
industries. The auto and the oil and 
gas industries were in their infancy, 
but growing fast. In 1921, although 
steel tonnage output had increased sub- 
stantially, these four industries still 
accounted for the major portion of 
total steel consumption, but the auto 
and oil industries were moving to the 
fore. 


Success in Two Directions 

Following 1921 there was in evi- 
dence a gradual but comprehensive 
shift in the consumption of steels. 

The light steels began to comprise 
a greater and greater portion of total 
output. Continuous strip and sheet 
mills were springing up in steel cen- 
ters and a growing use of steels in 
many new fields was in evidence. It 
became increasingly apparent that a 
job of consumer sales work needed to 
be done if “Big Steel” was to maintain 
its competitive position in the indus- 
try. 

The label program was a part of 
the answer. To date, it has been suc- 
cessful in two directions: In increasing 
consumer demand for USS products. 
In creating good will. 

Time alone will tell how efficient 
the consumer program will prove to 
be as a measure to meet the exigencies 
of a national defense economy and the 
sweeping changes which a post-war 
€conomy is certain to bring. 


Corrections on the April 10 
Survey of Buying Power 


Effective Buying Income for the year 
1940 was erroneously published in the 


April 10 Survey of Buying Power for El 
Centro, Cal., as $4,990,000. The correct 
hgure jis $10,990,000, which  theretore 
changes El Centro’s Effective Buying In- 
come to $4,070 per family and $1,099 per 
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We HOSIERY 
Establishes HOLEPROOF Sales Control 
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More types of stockings than you can 
shake a stick at—beautiful sheers to serv- 
ice weights—and men's hose too! Then 
add a dash of seasonals, specials and 
promotional items and you've got a gen- 
uine sales control problem. Holeproof 


solved it with KARDEX! 
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Individual KARDEX forms are assigned each 
outlet. A Graph-A-Matic signal travels the 
exposed visible margin and instantly reveals 
the percent that sales are above or below the 
preceding year. Above, glee—below, fast 
action! To give the salesmen a perfect pic- 
ture of their customers’ activities, the sales 
record cards are Dexigraphed quarterly and 
the photo-reproduced copies sent the men 
in the field. Accounts can't slip without de- 


finite action being taken. 


Whatever your sales problem you'll find a 
Kardex system of sales control will greatly facili- 
tate sales direction. Accounts that 
need special attention are spotted 
as quickly as the eye travels 

the exposed margins of the 

Kardex forms with their 
**reveal-all’’ Graph- 
A-Matic signals. 
Send the coupon 
below—today 

—to Reming- 

ton Rand Inc., 
Buffalo, New 

York. 
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SALES CONTROL. 


Remington Rand Inc. 


NAME 


COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 


SEND DETAILS ON THE KARDEX SYSTEM OF 


Mr. Randall. assistant to chairman 
of the board, TWA airlines, will 
talk on “Aviation’s Place in Post- 
War Adjustment” at the Friday 
morning session. 


Mr. Grant, vice-president in charge 

of sales, General Motors Corp., 

will discuss “Sales Management in 

a World at War” at the opening 
luncheon. 


I. S. Randall 


Sales Executives to Discuss 
ee Selling in Amerie; —Today” 


The National Federation of Sales 
Executives meets in Cincinnati June 12, 
13, 14 for its sixth annual convention. 
Headquarters will be at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel. 

Over 20 business and sales executives 
will speak at the Federation sessions and 
round table discussions. Among the hard- 
facts topics they will present are: “The 
Best Way to Use Application and Inter- 
view Blanks”; “How to Handle Problems 
of References”; “Coaching Salesmen to 
Be Better Closers.” Major George Field- 


Harold J. Cummings 


ing Elliott will be the principal speaker 
at the banquet. 

Any sales executive,. regardless of 
whether or not he is a Federation mem- 
ber, is welcome to attend the meetings, 
sales clinics and round table discussions. 
\ registration fee of $9.50 covers all 
sessions on all three days and includes 
luncheons on Thursday and Friday and 
the banquet Friday evening. Reservations 
should be sent to Burnett Reed, secre- 
tary, Cincinnati Sales Executive Council, 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 


Col. Willard J. Chevalier 


R. H. Grant 


Mr. Fruehauf, vice-president and 
director of sales, Fruehauf Trailer 
Co.. will be one of the discussion 
leaders on the subject, “Recruit- 
ing the Sales Force Today.” 


Roy A. Fruehauf 


Mr. Cummings, president of the 
NF.S.E., will reply to the address 
of welcome by James Garfield 
Stewart, Mayor of Cincinnati, at 
the start of the convention. 


Col. Chevalier, publisher of Bust- 

ness Week and director of Me- 

Graw-Hill Publishing Co.. will 

speak on “Business Under Arm- 
at the Friday luncheon. 
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Heinz Jumps Sales 33.7% by More 


Frequent Newspaper Insertions 


Only a handful of national advertisers use newspapers on a 


day-after-day schedule. 


Yet when Heinz plugs its fine foods 


on a three to five days a week scale, results are startling. 


ATIONAL advertisers sell 
goods every week and every 
day throughout the year, but 
few of them advertise with 
similar consistency and frequency. 

One large national advertiser—the 
H. J. Heinz Co.—set out recently to 
find what happens to sales when more 
adequate newspaper schedules are em- 
ployed. 

Advertising, as it has, for 72 years, 
Heinz could hardly charge itself with 
lack of consistency. Employing in its 
1940-41 year, some 350 daily news- 
papers in 330 cities for 39 weeks, and 
magazines and other media throughout 
the year, Heinz, relatively was not 
lacking in frequency and coverage. 

But still the company and its adver- 
tising agency Maxon, Inc. — won- 
dered what would happen to sales if 
advertisements were run in newspapers 
on “radio frequency” and consistency 
—not merely once but several times a 
week. 

From tests on four products in 
newspapers of 21 cities, with from 
three to five a week insertions run- 
ning for 13 consecutive weeks. in the 
period between October 1, 1940, and 
April 15, 1941, Heinz developed an 
increase of 19.7% in consumer 
“awareness” and of 33.7% in con- 
sumer buying of these products in 
these markets. 


Power Going to Waste 


Early last year, Maxon, Inc., began 

systematically to analyze “Newspapers 
and the National Advertiser,’ said H. 
G. Selby, media director. Despite the 
fact that there are 50 fewer dailies to- 
day than in 1929, it was found that 
today’s daily circulation, totaling 43,- 
348,000, is nearly 2,000,000 more. 
_ The public is still interested enough 
in newspapers to spend $416,000,000 
4 year, or more than $1,000,000 every 
day in the week, for them. 

And yet Maxon could find only a 
handful of national advertisers who 
had, as they thought, the right “per- 
spective on adequate space as essential 
to successful newspaper advertising.” 

From Media Records data it was 
learned that less than 50% of na- 
tional advertisers use more than 1,000 
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lines—or a total of one-third of one 
page—in a single newspaper in one 
year. Only 15% of them in 1939 used 
more than 2,500 lines, and only 4% 
more than 10,000 lines. One metropol- 
itan newspaper which ranked near the 


Who Reads Your 


Newspaper Advertising in 


CARTHAGE? 
HARTWELL? 


3 


top in volume of national advertising 
in 1939, it was found, carried in its 
daily issues only seven national adver- 
tisers who used as much as 25,000 
lines in one year. 

Examining typical 2,500-line and 
10,000-line schedules, in terms of size 
of advertisement and frequency of in- 
sertion, Heinz and Maxon set out to 
answer the question, “How much 7/5 
enough?” 

Four varieties of “Heinz 57°’ were 
chosen for the tests—beans, macaroni, 
soup and strained foods. 

Fundamental uses of each product 
and basic copy appeals and art treat- 
ment were studied in relation to the 
space units decided upon. Proposed 


expenditures for each campaign were 


HE Ross Federal Research Cor- 

poration talked to housewives 
representing more.than 4% of ALL 
families living in the northern- 
most Millcreek Valley districts of 
Cincinnati. 


Asked “In what ONE Cincinnati 
newspaper do you pay the most 
attention to advertising?” ... 49% 


of those who expressed a definite preference for 
ONE paper said “Times-Star,” as compared with 


only 28% 


for the other evening paper, 15% for 


the Sunday paper and 8% for the morning paper. 


=3 STUDY 


‘ i? 
Ze No.8-35 S 
- August, 1940 
= CERTIFIED S 


ALL FIGURES 
REPORTED AS 
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ARCH CORPO 


PROOF that the Times-Star’s LARGEST daily 
circulation in the rich $300,000,000 Cincinnati Trad- 
ing Area blankets these important valley com- 
munities with greatest selling efficiency—just as it 
does Cincinnati’s hilltop residential sections. 


Part of a detailed study covering 58 sections of 
Metropolitan Cincinnati, now available FREE. 


CUNNATT TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 
Owners and Operators of Radio Station WKRC 


NEW YORK: 


Martin L. Marsh, 
60 East Forty-second Street. 


CHICAGO: 
Kellogg M. Patterson, 
333 North Michigan Avenue. 
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checked against market potentials and 
other available yardsticks. (A chart 
in this connection showed the pro- 
rated cost of a typical half-hour eve- 
ning network program in the markets 
selected, and the equivalent newspaper 
space which such an expenditure would 
buy ) ; 

The 21 newspapers chosen were in 
as many Cities, representative of each 
major population bracket, Mr. Selby 
explained The investigators tried 
not to be affected by established ‘‘for- 
mulae” and fixed ideas. They operated 
on the basis that it is not the news- 
paper but how it is used that counts. 
Thev believed there was no more reason 
why the national advertising of food 
should be concentrated in, say, Friday 
evening papers than the advertising of 
automobiles should be confined to 
Sunday morning papers, 

Both evening and morning papers, 
as well as cities of various sizes, were 
included in the tests, as follows: 

Atlanta Journal, Bloomington Pan- 
Boston Herald Traveler, 
Charlotte Observer, Chicago Herald 
American, Connorsville News Exam- 
iner, Fort Wayne News Sentinel, Har- 
risburg News Patriot, Hartford Times, 
Indianapolis News, Kalamazoo Gaz- 
tte, Lancaster Eagle Gazette, New 
York Herald Tribune, Norwalk Reflec- 
tor Gazette, Peoria Journal Transcript, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Times, Rockford 
Star & Register Republic, Rock Island- 
Moline Argas Dispatch, San Francisco 
Examiner, Sioux City Journal, Youngs- 
town Vindicator. 
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Consumers Are “Aware” 


The extent of consumer buying and 
of consumer “awareness” of the prod- 
ucts to be advertised, prior to release 
of advertising, was determined by in- 
dependent research organizations. 
These findings later were compared 
with identical consumer surveys, in 
the same neighborhoods, after comple 
tion of the 13-week test campaigns. 

A total of 3,458 consumer inter- 
views was made before and 3,505 
after the tests. On the before surveys, 
1,521 housewives were found to be 
familiar with the Heinz varieties to be 
advertised and 713 already were buy- 
ing these products regularly. The after 
surveys showed that 1,821 were then 
familiar with the advertised items and 
952 were buying them. 

The consumer findings were checked 
against sales of these varieties in retail 
stores in these areas. 

As a result of them, said Franklin 
Bell, advertising manager of Heinz, 
the company will increase its news- 
paper expenditures about 20% in the 
1941-42 year, starting next Fall, and 
will conduct the largest — and most 
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consistent—newspaper program in its 
history. Every Heinz branch will have 
one or more of these product cam- 
paigns—with advertising efforts inten- 
sified further in connection with spe- 


cial sales drives, and “adequate con- 
tinuity and repetition on major va- 
rieties.”’ 

Heinz now plans to use 456 news. 
papers in 355 cities. 


So You Think Radio Is Only 


for “Big Money” 


Advertisers? 


This analysis of talent-cost-per-listener shows that certain types 


of programs within financial reach of many a modest advertiser 


are producing results far out of proportion to their cost. 


BY 


LOUIS HONIG 


Director of Research, Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
San Francisco 


a4 URE, radio pays off, but 
they're all name shows—big 
shows—the Jack Bennys, the 
Bob Hopes, the Fred Allens, 
et al. Against that kind of competition 
the fellow with a modest budget hasn't 
a chance.” 

You've heard this statement before; 
perhaps you've made it yourself. It’s 
the usual plea of the $25,000 to $50,- 
000 advertiser who would like to use 
radio but in view of his appropriation 
doesn’t think it’s in the cards. 

There’s evidence to show that this 
view has some right to it, for the air- 
lanes are strewn with the failures of 
regional companies who tried to emu- 
late the national advertiser on the air. 

But by the same token there are 
others who with moderate budgets 
have made sensational successes. If 
we study these successful ones we find 
that there is a pattern running through 
them. It’s this: 

Talent costs for certain types of 
programs are less expensive than 
others, yet they produce results out of 
proportion to the investment. It might 
be asked. if this is the case, why don’t 
national advertisers flock to these pro- 


$350 Vari 
$300 ' 

Musical Grand 
Dramatic 


- fo | 


$200} Quiz — } - 4 


The bar chart shows cost per one per cent 

of listeners, based on weekly talent cost. 

Source: C. A. B. Based on two-week 
period ending January 28, 1941. 


gram types? The answer is simple. 
National time costs almost always 
overshadow talent costs so that even 
increase of several thousand dollars a 
week for talent might be justified to 
protect the investment in time. 

With the regional advertiser, how- 
ever, talent costs are tremendously im- 
portant. Therefore, these companies 
should enlist program types that place 
them on an equal footing with the 
national advertiser. 

With this in mind, this agency re- 
cently undertook a study of compara- 
tive talent costs for leading national 
programs, and found that the quiz 
type of program—which other studies 
we have made show to be holding its 
own and slightly gaining in appeal— 
gives more for a dollar expended on 
talent than any other type of program. 
In fact, we discovered that quiz pro- 
grams run on the average of one-half 
to one-third the cost of top variety 
shows per 1% of listeners. 

The method used in making these 
comparisons is simple. It divides the 
C.A.B. rating into the weekly talent 
costs, giving a talent cost per 1% of 
listeners (the C.A.B. ratings being a 
theoretical coverage of the total radio 
homes in area covered). To arrive at 
the cost per 1% of listeners for leading 
national programs, based on weekly 
talent cost, we chose the five highest 
rating programs in the classifications 
of: Variety, dramatic, quiz, and musi- 
cal. Figures were based on Coopera- 
tive Analysis of Broadcasting’s na- 
tional ratings for the two-week period 
ending January 28, 1941. 

What we found is shown in the 
table at top of page 44. 

The five programs in each classifi- 
cation chosen for this analysis, to- 
gether with the individual talent costs 
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In July, 1941, the 4th Annual AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
NUMBER of MACHINERY will be published. Like its 
predecessors, it will deal exclusively with aircraft metal- 
working practice—the only such issue of any publication 
—and will be in all respects an aircraft production hand- 
book of utmost timeliness. 


With interest in aircraft production so keen, your adver- 
tisement in July MACHINERY will get that extra attention 
value so important to your advertising and which 
MACHINERY provides in such full measure. Make cer- 
tain you have an advertisement scheduled for the 4th An- 
nual AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION NUMBER. MACHINERY, 
148 Lafayette St., New York City. 


MACHINERY 


THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS Publishers. 140-148 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 


SZ ae LIBBY Sy LATHES 


ave the anewer te the large and unwieldy jobs 
of the Aseralt Industey 


SS a. a 
Libhy INTERNATIONAL MACHINE TOOL COMPANY, INC 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
W rpe 


Subsidiary of Clearing ue ‘ peorat ” th 
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KEY MEN READ 
BUSINESS PAPERS 


In this vital period of national defense 


et. Sig, wey a 
W. L. BATT, president of SKF Industries, Inc., since 9 9 
1922 .. . an industrial leader now serving his country 
as deputy director, production division, Office of 
Production Management . . . has been a reader of 
industrial magazines for years. Today, as one of the 
wheel-horses in the titanic job of making the United 
States the arsenal of democracy, he still reads them 
. and discusses digests of their contents at SKF Says W. L BATT 
staff meetings when he can take time from OPM for oh 
his own business. That’s what good Business Papers Deputy Director of OPM; 
mean to one of the busiest men in America President of SKF Industries, Inc. 


~ 


BO00D BUSINESS PAPERS BUILD BETTER BUSINES @ 


BAKERS WEEKLY, New York DEPARTMENT STORE ECON- MARINE ENGINEERING AND ; 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, OMIST, New York SHIPPING REVIEW, New Yor 
New York HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW, MACHINERY, New York 
CERAMIC INDUSTRY, Chicago New York POWER, New York 
CHEMICAL & .AETALLURGI- THE IRON AGE, New York DALAT MECHANICAL 
CAL ENGINEERING, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- , New Yor 


New York KEYSTONE, New York SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 


A SURVEY SERIES 


by Sales Management showing that key men everywhere in industry are 
regular readers of Business Papers .. . and why. 


Sponsored by the foregoing Business Papers receiving unanimous votes 


from a jury of disinterested experts for “honest and able editing that renders 
a real service.” 


GLORIFY your sates story 


Pa | 
tOr3 | 
ti 


Add life and luster to even the most com- 
monplace page. Transparent acetate mount 
give protection against dirt, dust, 
moisture and finger prints and are durable 
to stand the gaff of constant use. 


AMFILE ALL-PURPOSE BINDER 


Shows to best advantage photographs of 
your merchandise, samples, testimonials, 
price lists, ete. Makes dandy loose-leaf 
catalog, easy to fill or change pages. Over- 
all size 994 x 1154, x 1”. 


covers 


Equip your representatives with these new 
ultramodern AMFILES that stay flat while 
open. Covers of serviceable, Latex-impreg- 
nated material, neatly embossed. Choice 
of red, blue, green, brown or black. 


Complete binder with 12 black, 12 white 
mounts and 12 acetate covers $3.25. 


See at stores or let us submit a binder 
for your inspection. Please mention color 
you prefer. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 


1683 Duane Bivd. Kankakee, Ill. 


Sure, The Army’s Here, Too 


Orlando, Fla. 


226... | 
One of the 
Nation’s 
Wealthiest 
Towns 


32 Pct. Population Increase 


100 Pct. Circulation Increase 


Che Sentinel-Star 


THEIS & SIMPSON 
369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
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Talent-Listeners Ratio Costs—Leading 
National Programs 
Talent Cost per 
Rate Cost 1% of Rating 
V ariety 
Average for five top-ranking programs....... 33.8 $10,950 $324 
Total for five top-ranking programs.......... 168.9 54,750 1,624 
Dramatic 
Average for five top-ranking programs....... 24.9 6,150 247 
Total for five top-ranking programs.......... 124.5 30,750 1,266 
Quiz 
Average for five top-ranking programs....... 15.3 2,930 191 
Total for five top-ranking programs.......... 76.6 14,650 980 
Musical 
Average for five top-ranking programs....... 17.2 4,640 270 
Total for five top-ranking programs.......... 86.1 43,200 1,466 
DN os cen ccsviwhatawwaewtrwien 22.8 $6,167 $270 
as estimated by Variety Magazine, are we remove ‘Information Please” 


given below: 


Talent 
Cost 
Variety (Average) ............. $10,950 
NT oss wnicinanndscnwman 18,500 
Charlie McCarthy ........... 9,750 
Fibber Magee and Molly 7.000 
I Gg ol cennlnne heads eae 9.500 
RN ER, aac ova Moker eer 10,000 
Dramatic (Average) ........... 6,150 
Raewie Feeetly 2. cc. cecvccees 4.500 
Lux Radio Theatre........... 9,750 
One Man’s Family ........... 1,000 
ok sce dae 9.500 
ee UO oc cae euemen ees 3.000 
| Quiz (Average) ............ 2.930 
| Truth or Consequences ....... 1,400 
Information Please ........... 8,500 
| Battle of the Sexes............ 1,250 
| Oe i Sn rs acne aa aaah 2,300 
| NE GT No cb scene x een 1,200 
| 
| Musical (Average) ............. 4,640 
| Fitch Bandwagon ............ 2.250 
| National Barn Dance..... 3,750 
ERS reer rr 3,500 
I MOD sv aacuens oece oe 3.200 
Ford Sunday Hour ...... 10.500 
GRAND AVERAGE ............ $6,167 


Study of these figures and of the 
accompanying charts will demonstrate 
that variety shows are the most pop- 
ular, being twice as popular as the 
|quiz type program and almost twice 
as popular as musical shows. Yet 
when we look into the cost per 1% 
of listeners, we see the picture in an- 
other light. Variety type programs 
generate bigger audiences, but the tal- 
ent cost per listener is almost twice as 
much as the quiz type programs. If 


| Nore: Figures used in the table and 
| charts were taken from the Cooperative 
| Analysis of Broadcasting Reports, two-week 
! period ending January 28, 1941. 


(which is the only quiz program whose 
talent cost is a great deal higher than 
any other quiz show) we find the va- 
riety show costing three times as much 
per listener as the quiz program for 
talent. 

The quiz type of program emerges 
as the one costing least for talent in 
terms of cost per 1% of listeners. The 
average is a 15.3 rating as against 33.8 
which is the variety show average, 
24.9 for dramatic programs, and 17.2 
for musical shows. The grand av- 
erage is 22.8. Whereas the cost to the 
advertiser for a top variety show, in 
terms of cost per 1% of rating, is 
$472. a popular quiz program is only 
$69 per Pi io of porkn ‘and another 
quiz show, $170. 

This method of checking the vari- 
ous types of radio programs in terms 
of talent cost per listener should be 
valuable as well as instructive to the 
advertiser who cannot spend large 
sums for big names. These studies 
clearly reveal that size of audience is 
not proportional to talent expenditures; 
and even more important, the smaller 
advertiser has a chance against the 
competition of the transcontinental 
program. 


Apologies to Scovill 

In the article ‘Industrial Advertisers Bid 
for Business in a Sellers’ Market,” in SM, 
May 1, Item Six on page 40 referred to a 
clause used in current advertising by 
“Scovill Steel.” This should have been 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., of Waterbury, 
Conn. It was dunderheaded of SM to make 
the error, and we are sorry.—THE EDITORS. 


Foot Comfort Week June 7 


Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, will observe 
its 25th annual ‘Foot Comfort Week’ June 
to 14. Full pages in Modern Screen, 
Modern Romances, S.E.P., and smaller space 
in The American Weekly, Life, This Week 
and rotogravure sections of metropolitan 


newspapers will urge readers to use Dr. 
Drug store window 
Agency: Donahue & 


Scholl’s foot remedies. 
displays supplement. 
Coe, N. Y. 
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PAPER & PULP 


TEXTILES 


METAL WORKING 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


THE IRON AG 


— Always The Largest Industry — 
Is Now Larger Than Ever 


Figures show the new floor space added by four leading industries. Metal- 
working industry not only tops them all, as usual, but is expanding faster. 


1937 


25% 


8.7% 
CHEMICALS mn 

3% 
TEXTILES ai 


HE long bar on the chart reflects the 

enormous buying-power tapped by The 
Iron Age today as the metal-working indus- 
try is The Iron Age’s field—from Massa- 
chusetts to California. 

The Iron Age is the broadest industrial 
magazine expressly serving the metal-work- 
ing industry and contacts all types of manu- 
facturers in it—from manufacturers of cap 
pistols to ordnance, from roller skates to 
military tanks and trucks, from metal house- 
hold appliances to heavy capital goods. 

Executives in charge of production, en- 
gineering and purchasing throughout the 
metal-working industry, have time and 


1, 1941 


METAL WORKING = 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Total, All Industries ...... 
Metal Working Industry... 
Food Products .......... 
Paper & Pulp........... 
Textiles 


Total, All Industries ...... 


Metal Working Industry... 54,982,000 
Food Products .......... 10,872,000 
a we ee ae 8,275,000 
WE id ba waceeesawws 2,936,000 


again, expressed their preference for The 
Iron Age in surveys made by industrial ad- 
vertisers. As a result, The Iron Age pub- 
lishes more advertising pages than any other 
magazine in America—4,315 pages in 1940 
and an increase of 23.4% in the first quar- 
ter of 1941 over the same period last year. 

And the wholly-paid circulation of The 
Iron Age has kept pace with the growth of 
this industry. 

If you make equipment, parts or materials 
that are purchased by metal-working manu- 
facturers, the first requisite of promoting 
your products’ acceptance is advertising in 


The Iron Age. 


A Chilton © Publication | 
100 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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60,816,700 sq. 
15,277,200 ” 
9,573,400 ” 
3,883,600 ” 
3,875,900 ” 
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Dress Your Catalog as a Sales Tool 


—That’s What It Should Be 


The modern catalog needs a “catalog architect” to design and plan 


the book as carefully as a real architect plans a building. Research 


should determine its purpose and objective. 


The second * of a series of three articles 


BY HARRY 


ITHOUT a solid foundation 

of preliminary survey and 

research, the catalog is liable 

to result in a precarious 
hodge-podge of printers’ ink and hope- 
fulness. 

A catalog does not just grow of 
itself. It is created and built, page by 
page, by a “catalog architect” who de- 
signs and plans his book as carefully 
as a real architect designs a business 
building. For this preliminary work, 
an appropriation of from 5 to 10% 
of the total catalog budget is not too 
much to provide advance insurance for 
future returns from the investment. 

At least a dozen major factors enter 
into the job of designing and plan- 
ning the modern catalog, each of 
which must be considered in the light 
of its relation to the whole: 


1. Analyzing the Problem: Of 
the four principal types of catalogs- 
directory, mail order, technical, and 
creative—we shall here discuss the last, 
the creative type. Not only because 
it is the most interesting, but because 
it is the most general type in use today 
by manufacturers, distributors, and 
dealers; and because many of the ideas 
developed in creative catalogs may be 
adapted and used in other types. 

For whom is the catalog designed— 
what class of trade or people? What 
is to be its purpose—meiely to give 
information and create desire, to sell 
by itself, to build up the complete 
line, or to support the salesmen? 

How will it be distributed? Will 
it be sent to an entire list, or to a 
selected list? To all prospects and 
customers, or only to good customers? 
Will it be included in some pre-filed 
catalog system? Will it be sent out 
willy-nilly to all inquirers, or only to 
certain ratings or classes? Will it be 
sent out by mail or express, or deliv- 
ered personally by salesmen? 

* The first article in this series appeared 
in the May 15 issue of SM. 
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What are the readership and sales 
possibilities? Will it probably be 
read by only one person in an office 
or family, or by more than one? Can 
it be used to further the ideals of re- 
lated selling, ensemble selling, or 
group selling? Is it designed to in- 
terest only one market or class, or will 
it appeal to all? 

Is it to be only one of a series of 
specialized catalogs for specific prod- 
ucts or groups, or will it be a large 
all-inclusive catalog? If the latter, 
will you plan to capitalize on the pres- 
tige of a large catalog; or will you 
make a point of featuring the smaller, 
specialized catalog for greater con- 


Group Trade Expansion, Ine., 
had the problem of interest- 
ing the housewife in pre- 
miums, available for trade 
tokens at her retail grocer 
or butcher, without showing 


her the actual premiums. 
They solved it with full- 
color photographs by Ivan 


Dmitri, a minimum of de- 
scription, and “price” clearly 
explained. 


Avon Products, Inc., uses a 
similar technique in its cur- 
rent catalog, glamorizing its 
products by giving full-page 
display to a few items. 
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venience of the people who use it? 

How frequently will you issue cata- 
logs, and how often will it be neces- 
sary to make changes and corrections? 
How will your catalog differ from 
competitors’ books? What features of 
their catalogs will you omit or include, 
or improve upon? What acceptance 
do your competitors’ catalogs receive— 
and why?—and how can you increase 
the acceptance, the convenience, and 
the usability of your catalog? 

All these questions, and many others, 
will be asked and answered in differ- 
ent surveys. These surveys may be 
conducted in any one (or all) of four 
ways: By an independent, unpreju- 
diced outside agency ; by questionnaires 
mailed from the home office or from 
branch offices; by firing-line surveys 
made by your own research man of 
catalog designer; by the individual 
members of the sales force. The im- 
portant thing is that they be made, as 
completely as possible, before actual 
work on the catalog is begun. Then, 
with all the facts at hand, one may 
build and create with safety of pur- 
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ACHINE tools . .. gun parts . . . mine- 
sweepers... uniform cloth... torpedoes... 
blankets .. . insignia . . . rubber boots and over- 
shoes... buttons... tools... electric wire and 
cable ... leather belts.. 


These are only a few of the hundreds of defense 
items being produced in Rhode Island — but they 
serve to visualize the great manufacturing diver- 
sification of the Nation’s most industrialized State 


RHODE ISLAND Industry and National 
Defense — the story of the defense mobilization 
of Rhode Island's diversified industries, and its 


efféct upon employment, payrolls, spending and HAVE YOU SEEN 


Journal-Bulletin circulation. Chances are that 

: ac ; > 
your name was on our recent mailing list, but THIS BOOKLET? 
if your secretary intervened, a copy awaits your 
request. 


and they are a part of the $100,000,0C0 worth 
of defense contracts which have turned Rhode 
Island's industries into beehives of activity, day 
and night. 


Latest count shows 91,775 workers daily swarm- 
ing Rhode Island factory gates. That's a gain of 
19,000 jobs in less than a year. 


Rhode Island pay envelopes have never been so 
heavily sugared. They're loaded with an extra 
$2,000,000 per week! And with spending up more 
than $5,500,000 a month, the sweetest story ever 
told is now being played without variations on the 
cash registers of Rhode Island retail stores. 


In short, Providence-Rhode Island is a honey 
of an opportunity! As usual, with the largest cir- 
culation in their history, the Providence Journal- 
Bulletin pace this ever-growing market which they 
have long blanketed and effectively influenced. 


Ecrghedy wad, the PROVIDENCE JOURMAL-BULLETIN 
Gu Uw Ezglands Scoond Largest Wurked! 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Co., Inc. « New York e Chicago e Boston e Atlanta 
R. J. Bidwell Co. ¢ San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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pose and certainty of objective. 


2. Organizing the Material: To 
simplify the catalog for ease of con- 
sideration and selection, it is vital that 
voluminous material be arranged into 
logical sections, divisions, and depart 
ments. And the word “‘logical” must 
have reference to what is so consid- 
ered by the buyers and consumers, not 
by the manufacturer. 

In each section or division, products 
must be classified and grouped together 
in accordance with the latest and best 
consensus of the buyer's current usage. 
These opinions may be sought in the 
Surveys, 

It is important to remember that 
sales are inevitably increased by direct 
reference and cross-reference to re- 
lated items, or by listing related items 
adjacent to the principal product. 
Also, the average catalog loses sight 
of new items, To overcome this de- 
ficiency, and to build more immediate 
sales, some manufacturers devote a 
separate section (on distinctively col- 
ored paper) either in the front or 
center of the book to a “New Goods” 
section. This has the virtue of bring- 
ing the newest items in the line to 
the immediate attention of the reader. 


3. Systematizing the Plan: To 
bring order out of chaos is the prin- 
cipal problem of catalog designers. 

When technical descriptions must 
be included in creative catalogs, spe- 
cial effort should be made to present 
them as simply and understandably as 
possible, so that the average layman 
may be informed rather than confused. 
Frequently this is done by tieing up 
such descriptions with photographs, or 
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by setting them in separate blocks of 
type, or by keying such description to 
an accompanying sketch or blueprint. 
This not only avoids confusion in the 
reader’s mind, but makes pages more 
interesting and easier to read. Any- 
thing done along this line automati- 
cally makes the products easier to 
order. ‘ 

Coherence and continuity within 
the catalog are usually obtained by 
setting a standard style or arrangement 
of copy, type, artwork, and layout. 
However, there should be enough ex- 
ceptions throughout the book to avoid 
monotony and to provide focal points 
of special interest and emphasis for 
particular products or stories. 

In systematizing the catalog one 
must also consider such important de- 
tails as binding and indexing. The 
latter, particularly, is of tremendous 
help in systematizing and coordinating 
the various divisions and _ sections. 
These will be discussed with consider- 
able detail in the succeeding article of 
this series. 


i. Merchandising the Line: The 
problem of merchandising a product, 
service, or material involves a number 
of questions, such as price-lines; unit 
and quantity prices; terms of sale; 
trade, quantity and cash discounts; 
units of sale; distribution to and 
through various types of outlets; and 
necessary tie-ups with the different 
methods and ramifications of advertis- 
ing and selling. 

Where a manufacturer has a long 
line of associated products to mer- 
chandise, it is advisable to establish 
an identifying resemblance between 


The opening spread of Hartman Trunk 

Co’s “Buying Guide” tells how to order, 

in clear terms, and how the dealer can 
use the catalog in retail selling. 


various items in the line through re. 
lated colors, sizes, shapes, packages, 
etc. 

Ensemble selling, related selling, 
combination selling, cross selling, and 
suggestive selling are important ele- 
ments to be considered in cataloging 
the complete line or in merchandising 
a list of assorted products. 


5. Dramatizing the Products: The 
ability to dramatize the thing you are 
trying to sell, builds good showman- 
ship. And showmanship in the cata- 
log is just as essential to modern 
selling as personal showmanship on 
the part of the salesman in the field. 

Catalog showmanship is attained 
through the over-all effect of many 
attention-getting devices, such as dif- 
ferent-colored printing inks and 
papers; modern style and character of 
covers; effective arrangement of copy 
blocks; marginal notations and inden- 
tations; artistic use of white space in 
layouts; candid camera photographs 
and bleed illustrations; hand-lettering 
in headlines and initials; interesting 
use of installation pictures and testi- 
monials all tied together with 
appropriate emphasis. 

Dramatization and showmanship are 
synonymous. A good actor is not only 
a good showman, but a good salesman. 
Is your catalog a good actor? Does 
it put on a good show? Is it filled 
with human interest? Does it supply 
a genuine need and furnish full in- 
formation? Does it guarantee satis- 
faction? Can it create a desire to own 
the product illustrated? 


6. Sales-vertising the Catalog: Let 
us remember that the modern catalog 
is primarily a valuable selling tool and 
sales help for the salesman. 

The ideal catalog is one which is so 
planned that it may be used not only 
as a book of direct and easy reference, 
but also as a sales manual. When the 
salesman can sell direct from the cata- 
log, he kills two birds with one stone 
and takes a short cut to the order. 

To function effectively in this way, 
the catalog should be designed to an- 
swer all questions propounded by 
those half-dozen little dynamo starters: 
Who? What? Why? Where? When? 
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The true Spirit of the West still so vibrant in South Dakota, is 
carrying this state to a new HIGH in industry, in farming, in 
tourist trade. . . . Fortune is impelling a per capita wealth that 

will establish South Dakota among the “‘firsts’’ of the nation. 


Only 52 years old, and woven of pioneer vision, frontier 
rigors, Gold Rush Days, and Open Range adventure, South 
Dakota has the historical sinews which make progress and 

prosperity inevitable. . . . Nature has been generous in her 
endowments. Crops blossom from the rich soil of vast 
prairies —- corn, sorghum, small grains, wheat and flax, 
native grasses, alfalfa and sweet clover — crops for mar- 

ket and crops for livestock consumption at home. Mineral 
deposits include almost every known mineral. The larg- 
est gold mine in the United States is here and a billion 
tons of lignite coal lie close to the surface in northwest- 
ern South Dakota. Cattle and sheep ranging the grassy 
plains, and hogs fattening on corn and cane, supply 
75% ot the farm income of South Dakota. Terminal 
livestock markets right within the state, abundant 
water supply in most sections, favorable climate, 
give vital stimulus to livestock raising. Dairying, 
with its home-owned creameries and poultry rais- 
ing with accent on Dakota turkeys, add further 
diversity and wealth to farming in this great state. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Write A. H. PANKOW 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Buying power is rapidly striding upward - 
Cash farm income for 1940 exceeded that of 
1937 by 45%. Retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer 
selling in South Dakota, are feeling the encourag- 
ing impact of more demand for more goods in 
more variety. Projects are simmering in the minds 
of out-of-state industrialists attracted by the poten- 
tialities of mineral and chemical deposits along 


the Missouri. Opportunities 
are many for manufacturers 
awake to methods of transmut- 
ing the raw material of farm, 
ranch, and mine into utilities 
for daily living. 


... And towering high 
among scenic glories in these 
“Travel America Years’’ are 
the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota, loftiest mountainland 
east of the Rockies. Last year more than a million tourists sought rest and zest among 
these pine-robed peaks interspersed with lakes and laughing trout streams, canyons 
and crystal caves. . . . How fitting that here where the pulse of Western frontier 
life still beats, Gutzon Borglum’s heroic Shrine of Democracy should emerge to 
inspire eternally. . . . All South Dakota invites you to look into its agricultural, 
industrial, and travel assets. Science itself beckons you to our colorful Badlands — 
most unique fossil area in the world. . . . Hospitality is native in our state. Open 
heart and open hand have built communities proud of their achievements in whole- 
some, happy living. . . . As Chief Executive of this vital American state, I urge you 
to make further inquiry. 


Governor of South Dakota 


SEND FOR NEW AND COLORFUL BLACK HILLS VACATION BOOKLETS 
FP SRA EE SeSe 2a es 


A. H. PANKOW 


e Pierre, South Dakota 
I'll be visiting South Dakota this summer. Send me Black Hills Vacation Booklets 
BD viame 
Re Address 
Business . PE mar ae sit erin al ian Position é mateceiobee’ 
DR EERE 
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How? Who can use it? What does 
it do? Why should he consider it? 
Where can he buy it? When can he 
get it? How much does it cost? 
With these answers properly sup- 
plied, the catalog may be advertised 
with assurance; it may be sent out 
with confidence; it will be read with 
interest by the buyer; and it will be 
used with profit by the salesman. 
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Humanizing the Copy: Human 
interest copy is of four kinds: (1) 
That which brings the buyer into the 
picture with the seller through con- 
stant use of first- and second-person 
pronouns; (2) that which builds up 
the buyer's interest in the seller's ex- 
ecutives, employes, departments, or 
buildings; (3) that which discusses 
current events such as fairs, exhibits, 
shows, demonstrations, etc.; (4) that 
which attempts to build mutual profit 
from spectacular installations or prac- 
tical-use testimonials, 


1 Steps Toward “Humanizing” 


The first is accomplished by taking 
the buyer into your confidence and 
discussing problems on the basis of 
mutual benefit and understanding. 
The second, by focussing attention on 
certain key executives or employes, 
such as an official or a division man- 
ager; or by featuring some special 
department, or possibly a certain fac- 
tory building, testing laboratory, ware- 
house, etc. 

The third may be tied up with some 
current event of political or national 
importance; some local, state, or na- 
tional fair or exposition; or even a 
series of personal demonstrations in 
home, office or store. And the fourth 
is accomplished through the effective 
use of authentic testimonial letters, 
orders, or pictures. 


8. Modernizing the Catalog: Mete- 
ly touching up a new edition of an 
outmoded catalog with a new cover 
and a few added pages, is about as 
futile an attempt at modernization as 
it is possible to devise. 

The truly modern catalog is one 
that casts a shadow of modernity over 
every single page; that uses modern 
type, art, and copy treatments to pre- 
sent modern products in a strictly 
modern setting; that talks a language 
used and understood by this genera- 
tion 

Finally, the modern catalog is one 
that discusses products and merchan- 
dise—their uses and places—in rela- 
tion to needs and problems and 
requirements of today and tomorrow. 
Modernity is not merely a word or a 
mode—it is a style of living that is 
properly reflected in everything that 
contributes to modern life. 
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9. Fictionizing the Story: Not 
literally, but figuratively—that catalog 
is most interesting to moderns which 
reads and talks to them in the manner 
of their modern magazines. 

Such models as Life, Liberty, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Time, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, McCall's, Redbook, Ameri- 
can Magazine and others may well be 
examined and followed in many re- 
spects for trends that will help bring 
creative catalogs up to the level of 
appreciation by present day readers 
and buyers. 

The story-book style of writing need 
not be limited to magazine writers. 
Every good advertising man today 
knows how to write advertisements 
with an interesting fictional slant; he 
knows how to make layouts that at- 
tract and hold the attention of the 
buyer who “runs as he reads.” What 
is the catalog, after all, but a collec- 
tion of such advertisements, tied to- 
gether by the continuity of the “line,” 
whose function is to sell by circulating 
interesting news stories about desirable 
products and merchandise? 


10. Personalizing the Message: 

The hackneyed method of person- 
alizing the catalog is to mail it to an 
individual together with a so-called 
“personal’’ form letter. 

A more effective method is to paste 
a small label on the cover, bearing the 
buyer's name; or to leave a small 
blanked-out panel in which the name 
may be hand-lettered or imprinted. A 
still more effective method is to de- 
vote the entire second cover (inside 
front cover) to the buyer, with a per- 
sonal message addressed to him by 
name. This may be printed, or in 
simulated typewritten letter form with 
the buyer’s name lettered in. In the 
latter event, the color ink may even 
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match the facsimile signature at the 
bottom of the message. 

If it is preferred to reserve this 
second cover for catalog purposes, 
then the first right-hand page may be 
used for this personal message. In 
the case of loose-leaf catalogs, it is 
very simple (and especially effective) 
to insert this first page in the type- 
writer and fill in the buyer's name, as 
well as to append a hand-written per- 
sonal signature. 


11. Publicizing the Story: First, 
paid advertisements may be run in 
trade journals or consumer magazines, 
with return coupons pulling for in- 
quiries and requests. 

Second, some supporting publicity 
might be had if a sufficiently interest- 
ing story can be written around the 
new catalog and its worthwhile func- 
tions. 

Third, a direct mail letter campaign 
can do a good job in getting the cata- 
log story across to a selected list and 
securing requests. 


Tell Them It’s Coming 


Fourth, an advance announcement 
letter prepares the buyer for the re- 
ceipt of the catalog; and this may be 
followed up with a subsequent letter 
discussing specific features of the book, 
and requesting acknowledgment of its 
receipt. 

Fifth, the salesmen’s support can be 
enlisted in spreading the new story to 
all prospects and customers; and their 
daily call reports may be checked for 
catalog requests and comments. 


12. Harmonizing the Ensemble: 
Just as a personal costume must be 
harmonized with respect to color, 
style, and character, so must the mod- 
ern catalog be created in exactly the 
same way. 

Type styles must be harmonized 
with the character of the product. 
Artwork must not only reflect the 
spirit of the times, but must harmonize 
with type, product, and paper. Col- 
ored inks, colored photographs, and 
colored papers must harmonize with 
one another for best results. 

Colored covers must harmonize not 
only with the general effect of the 
interior, but frequently should har- 
monize in mood with the seasons dur- 
ing which they are issued. And the 
color of the cover dictates the key 
color of the envelope or — in 
which the catalog is distributed. 

Thus, the entire plan for the mod- 
ern catalog joins hands in the quest 
for harmony with the mood and the 
mode of the modern buyer. 

In the next article we shall present 
twelve factors in building creative 
catalogs. (See June 15 SM.) 
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Your tough job is not to sell the man who may 
use your product, but the top executive at a 
desk hidden somewhere behind barriers . . 
barriers which few subscription salesmen can 
ever pass. The top executives in any business 
are busy, short on time, hard to reach. It takes 
more than a miracle man to sell even 50% of 
them! 

But these men, vested with final authority on 
most purchases, constitute your market. And 
only as your advertising reaches all of them is it 
100% effective. 

This problem of 100% coverage caused a 
group of leading business paper publishers to 
take a new look at the problem of business 
paper coverage. They found that the subscrip- 
tion sale was not necessarily a measure of value, 
but in many cases, was actually a barrier to com- 
plete, effective coverage. 

So with this clue, they uprooted old traditions 
and created the famous controlled circulation 
publications (most of whom are now members 
of N.B.P.A.). They found that by elimination 
of the subscription they could place their papers 
directly into the hands of every prospect in a 
specific market. Moreover, their scientific mail- 
ing lists assured them and their advertisers that 
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Not the man at the bench, 
but the man at the desk 


And only controlled circulation 


is sure to reach him 


their papers were going only to the prime pros- 
pects . . . only to men who actually bought or 
influenced buying. Then, knowing that a man 
will read anything that’s vital to his interests, 
they filled their papers with timely, intensely in- 
teresting articles, news, and special features. 

(nd now, after the amazing success of their 
beginning, National Business Paper publications 
carry a good-sized part of all business paper 
advertising. And the number of leading adver- 
tisers whose advertising consistently appears on 
their pages, proves that the idea of controlled 
circulation is basically right, fundamentally 
sound. Furthermore, the impartial controlled 
circulation audit (C.C.A.) guarantees the ac- 
curacy of all N.B.P. publishers’ statements. 
When you advertise in N.B.P. publications, you 
know, not only how many copies are circulated 
but you also know exactly where they are going. 

If you would reach all the prime prospects in 
your market, be sure to investigate the N.B.P. 
publication in your field. Make any sort of 
comparative test you desire. Let results show 
you how scientific circulation control will in- 
crease the power of your advertising. NA- 
TIONAL BUSINESS PAPERS ASSOCIATION, 
2 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York City. 
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ASSOCIATION = 
NATIONAL BUSINESS PAPERS ASSOCIATION 


Circulation audited semi-annually CCA by Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. 
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Map-Makers; Headaches 
Are Here in U.S. A. 


Norway's still Norway in map language, but the job of 


keeping up with boom towns, detours, airports.and whistle 


stops from Aroostook to San Diego is what gives Rand 


MeNally executives chronic insomnia. 


Based on an interview with 


H. H. 


WOODWORTH 


Sales Promotion Manager, 


Rand McNally & Co., Chicago 


E came brightly into the 

presence of H. H. Wood- 

worth, sales promotion man- 

ager Of Rand McNally & 
Co., and asked with our best charm, 
‘With things as they are in Europe, 
life to you is just one headache after 
another?””’ We had presupposed, in 
our childlike ignoran-e, that every 
time the Nazis took Pflogskerjog or 
Castoria that the map makers took 
aspirin. Mr. Woodworth smiled and 
re plic 1: 

Everywhere I turn someone pops 
something like that at me. I’m used 
to it but it isn’t that way at all. 

The public seems to have a rare 
misconception of the map business. 
Almost everyone appears to believe 
that every time an army crosses a 
boundary line everything changes. On 
the contrary, until a peace conference 
comes along, and treaties are made, 


maps used for our atlases, globes, 
etc., don't change much. 

“Our mars show Austria and 
Czechoslovakia as parts of Germany; 
they show the recent cession of Fin- 
nish territory to the Soviet Union, and 
the Soviet’s acquisition of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. These are 
changes agreed upon by treaties, ac- 
cepted by all parties involved, But 
Poland. Denmark, Norway, Yugo- 
slavia and other war-occupied coun 
tries are shown as they were at the 
start of the war because their ultimate 
Status cannot be determined until the 
War 1S OVEr. 

“Cities and other places remain as 
they are, and so we don’t have to do 
anything about them except to change a 
few names from one language to an- 
other. No, our map making troubles 
aren't in Europe. When we change 
a boundary it is rather simple. About 


Though fashions in maps change. and 
spouting whales and fat-cheeked, cherubic 
personifications of the winds give way to 
symbols for national parks, primary high. 
ways and principal trading centers, many 
maps are still made by the ancient wax 
process that produced the collectors 
pieces. (Below) A thin layer of wax is 
laid over a flat copper plate. Map lines. 
are then etched through to the copper. 
Place names are pressed through the wax 
direct from type. (Left) Permanent plates, 
in negative, are made from the wax maps, 
This worker is sawing out a section to 
fit in a correction. In time such negatives 
may carry as many patches as a crazy 
quilt. 


all we have to do is to revise the boun- 
dary plates on our maps. But consider 
the United States and we have, al- 
ways a problem. We make 50 times 
as many changes a year in one of our 
domestic maps as we do in all the 
foreign maps. 

“Changes are occurring in American 
maps every day. There are many rea- 
sons. For example, we issue revised 
road maps three times each year 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn. Road 
changes occur all the time. Pavements 
are laid, cut-offs appear classifications 
change, roads are abandoned. When 
artificial lakes are made whole towns 
and settlements are sometimes moved 
Highways may be inundated and 
moved 

“Now, owing to the building of 
training camps, cities bob up in a few 
weeks on what were open prairies OF 
deserts. Every year the railroads dis- 
continue hundreds of freight stops 
and, with changing conditions, may 
add as many more. Post offices change, 
and with extensions or revisions 0! 
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rural mail routes, may disappear en- 
tirely. Airports are laid out and air- 
orts vanish. 

“We make an average of 15,000 
changes every year to keep our annual 
Commercial Atlas and Marketing 
Guide up to date. Every change has 
to be checked. It’s the checking that 
gives the headaches—not the mechani- 
cal job of map making. That's simple 
when one is organized. 

“The way the battle lines change in 
Europe today, with the panzer divi- 
sions moving maybe 50 miles in 24 
hours, it would be foolish for us to try 
to show them on regular reference 
maps. That's left to the newspapers 
and even then their front line maps 
are often out of date almost between 
editions. 

“Map making has gone through 
swift evolution in the last 5O years. 
Time was when the railroads were 
very large users of land maps and 
wall maps. That was when the coun- 
try was being settled. We sold the 
railroads millions of maps when the 
country was growing up. Today the 
rail lines use maps principally in time 
tables and travel folders. 


Oil Companies Biggest Buyers 


“Now the biggest buyers are the 
oil companies. They may contract 
ahead for four, five or six million 
maps to be delivered in lots of a mil- 
lion, keeping up with the seasonal 
road changes. A lot of a million may 
include 15, 20, or more separate maps 
covering as many states. The airlines, 
too, are large users of maps, both to 
sell their services and for passengers’ 
use in flight. 

“Because speed is necessary, a new 
technique in map making has been de- 
veloped. It’s faster, more modern and 
better for special purposes.” 

Mr. Woodworth brought out photo- 
graphs and a set of plates to show what 
he meant. The older maps of the 
world are printed from engraved 
plates. These are standard, patched 
year after year. Hunks are sawed out 
of the metal and revisions set in and 
soldered. In time the plate resembles 
a crazy quilt. 

Road maps, maps used for business 
purposes, those showing trading areas 
and others requiring a multitude of 
never-ending changes, are revised by 
patching and pasting on paper, by 
drawing new lines, by pasting in new 
hames and many such tricks, After 
that a giant glass negative is made 
with an enormous camera. 

Duplicate negatives are so much the 
same in size that they register to a 
gnat’s eyebrow. Skilled workers take 
these and paint out, on one, all but 
the red lines. One the second, all but 
the black lines. The same is done 
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when shadings or separate background 
colors are used. More and more the 
offset process is employed. 

Last year the sales of atlases were 
down— way down. Slipping began 
even in 1939. People were waiting. 

his year will be a big one. The new 
atlases will show changes in the popu- 
lations of more than 20,000 towns and 
cities in the U.S.A. That one job 
alone means innumerable corrections. 

Atlas making isn’t all a matter of 
maps. Business facts appear such as: 

Eighty per cent of all sales come 
from 17.68% of the nation’s coun- 


ties; 90% from 1,082 of the 3,071 
counties in the United States. Ninety 
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per cent of the people live in 5 


of the counties. Seven per cent of the 
counties do 20% of all retail sales; 
the next 20% is done in another 30 
counties; 37 counties do 40% of all 
sales. And seven counties have 25% 
of the nation’s manufacturing plants; 
53 counties have 50% of them all. 

One of the main purposes of inaps 
in business is to give a quick method 
for visualizing facts. Through the 
use of colored pins and colored pen- 
cils sales territories can be shown with 
different colors indicating salesmen, 
distribution, jobber and branch houses, 
etc. Maps can show jobber territories 
with breakdowns of outlets, dealers 
and agents, 

While America’s largest map buyers 


IT HELPS THE CIRCULATION 


The “No Business Can Escape Change” page of Nation’s 


Business is a big factor in building circulation. Future- 


minded business men need it to keep abreast of new de- 


velopments, new ideas, new products. One result: Nearly 


eighty thousand more men who count in business pay to 


read Nation’s Business* than subscribe to the next two 


business magazines combined. 


NATION'S BUSINESS 


Reaches More Business for $1,600 a Page * 


—/ est, 


—~§* A WHEEL WITHIN A WHEEL: The big wheel represents 
a } 320,205 business men who demonstrate their reader interest in 
Nation's Business with personal, folding-money subscriptions. The 
little wheel stands for 36,275 subscriptions paid by membership 


dues in the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 320,205+ 36,275 = 356,480, 
total net paid. For more advertising facts, address: Nation's Business, 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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are the oil companies which give away 
millions of road maps annually, there 
are Other big users. Ever since ths 
war started, special maps have been 
bought in large quantities to sell or 
give away over the radio. Mostly 
these show the changing battle lines 
and the broadcasters keep pleading 
“send for it, now!" Some are used 
for advertising purposes; others as 
sales premiums “send in your carton 
covers. 

Magazines and newspapers have 
been using these maps as premiums 
Some manufacturers and distributors, 
to push their premium maps, have 
used both radio and newspaper adver 
tising. War maps are very perishable 
and must be moved quickly. 

Rand McNally dates back to 1856. 
William H. Rand, its founder, as a 
young man had gone to California 
seeking gold and adventure. He 
paused in San Francisco to start a 
newspaper. Desperadoes being what 
they were in that city in those days 
he tired of dodging bullets aimed at 
the editor and came to Chicago. He 
started a print shop and joined part- 
nership with Andrew McNally, When 
the great and sudden demand for maps 
and more maps developed in the ’60’s, 
they added map making to their activi- 
ties 


A nation had to be supplied with 


— 
2 ee 
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In color separation 
all but the red 
lines are painted 
out on one nega- 
tive: all but the 
black lines on an- 
other, and so on, 
After that a _ posi- 
tive is made for 
each color. 


Prints are made 
from negatives,each 
representing one 
color, on flexible 
zine plates. After 
that the positives 
go to an offset 
press. Oily and wet 
surfaces control the 
application of the 
ink. Each positive, 
on its own roll, car- 
ries its ink to a 
rubber blanket and 
from these, each in 
turn, the ink is 
transferred to the 
paper. 


4. Steps 
in 
Making 
a 


Road Map 


(Photos taken at Rand 
McNally's Chicago 
plant for the Gulf Oil 
Corp., Pittsburgh, and 
reproduced through the 
courtesy of the two 
companies.) 


After the map is 
drawn, with all cor- 
rections in, place 
names are carefully 
pasted on by ex- 
pert workers using 
special tools. Two 
or more colors may 
be used. (The map 
is being prepared 
for reproduction by 
offset process.) 


Using a giant cam- 
era, workers make 
an enormous nega- 
tive. Duplicate neg- 
atives then go back 
to the map-makers 
for color separa- 
tion. Negatives must 
register to a hair 
line. 


state maps, county maps and township 
maps. Then came the development of 
atlases. Also the period of maps for 
railroad settlement promotions. When 
these died down, eventually, the high- 
way Or road maps came into being and 
still exist. 

The company makes a wider variety 
of maps today than any other com- 
pany in the world. Among these are 
simple outline maps for school and 
office; railroad maps for time tables, 
folders and other kinds of advertising; 
large colored maps for general refer- 
ence and advertising purposes; school 
maps and globes; black-and-white 
maps and colored maps for business 
purposes; special made-to-order maps: 
the so-called pocket map for handy 
reference; atlases of varying sizes and 
scopes, from abbreviated ten-cent edi- 
tions to the large ultra-detailed com. 
mercial atlas; air maps and decora- 
tive maps; globes, made to order of 
special materials, some of them illu- 
minated and—most multitudinous of 
all, road maps. 

Says Mr. Woodworth, “It’s a bigger 
job keeping up with the normal 
changes in an average state than keep- 
ing up with all Europe. In foreign 


maps only the broadest general changes 

are made. Here? Why, we even have 

to keep track of the highway detours.” 
The headaches are at home. 
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If you remember your German, 
blitz’ means lightning and ‘krieg 
means war. Blitzkrieg is, therefore, no 


figure-of -speech. Things happen Ne) 
fast in World War II that I hesitate 
to write about them in this column. 
By the time SM is in your hands, the 
item has whiskers down to here. 

By the same token, I should think 
Rand McNally might do well to issue 
their European maps on a school-slate. 
The next day you could rub most of 
it out.* 

Apparently, Fitchburg Paper Co. 
makes the cartons for Swan Soap, for 
the swan is saying in a_ headline, 
thythmically and alliteratively: “My 
bathrobe from Fitchburg is fetching.” 

Volunteer Comedian Dept.: Lunch- 
eon-guest to waitress: “Let me see the 
Score-Card, will you?” Rider to ele- 
vator-operator: ‘“‘Let me off at the 
Mayonnaise.” 

The word “decade”’ is a genteelism 
of which copywriters are over-fond. 
In writing copy to the general public, 
would we not be better off to say ‘‘ten 
years’? To the average mug, a decade 
is the man on the deck with a bucket 
and swab in his hands. 

K * Bs 

Before we leave the Word Dept., 
here’s a way to remember the word 
“malingerer.” He’s more slick than 
sick. 

* * * 

It's a rather outstanding advertise- 
ment these days that can get as far as 
the logotype without once mentioning 
National Defense. 

Some day, I hope to know enough 
about banking to understand why a 
surplus is listed as a liability. If I ever 
had a surplus, I think I'd be doing 
Okay. 

co * * 

‘Last year, General Electric paid 
$63,000 to its employes for new ideas. 
It all started years ago when Danish- 
born Chris Steenstrup was fired for 
* Like most other people, Mr. Thomp- 
son has a distorted view of the m yp-makers’ 
problems. We refer him to the interview 
with Rand McNally’s sales promotion man- 
ager, on page 52.—THE EDITORS. 
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attaching an automatic feeder (which 
he had invented) to his punch-press, 
without asking permission from his 
foreman. 

“Undaunted, Steenstrup forced his 
way into the plant-manager’s office, 
and convinced him that the idea had 
real merit. Back to work he went with 
an increase in pay, and today he is 
credited with being the father of mass 
production in the refrigerator indus- 
try.’"—Geared Thinking, issued by 
Dexter Folder Co. 


* * * 


The night Walt Disney guested on 
the Quiz Kids show, he made the pro- 
found observation that the oft-derided 
12-year-old mind” is nothing to de- 
plore, if these kids are any sample. 

* * * 

“The Wild Man of Borneo,’ Open 
All Night,” reads a sign on a local 
marquee. No wonder he's wild. Even 
a wild man needs a little shut-eye. 

Speaking of movies, I saw “Men 
Against the Sky’ and decided it would 
never be shown in Baltimore or Phila- 
delphia in mid-July. Give up? In 
such hot weather, the “corn” would 
pop all over the place. 

* * *k 

I often wonder why firms spend 
money to put their names in gold-leaf 
on the windows of skyscrapers. Who's 
going to see them besides the pigeons, 
starlings, and professional window- 
washers ? 


Commenting upon an item here, 
John Anthony writes: ‘‘A simple and 
convincing test of how cold blue can 
be and how hot red is would be to 
paint or paper your N.W. bedroom in 
blue next Winter and your S.E. bed- 
room in pink, red, or orange this 
Summer. I, too, was once skeptical.” 

R. S. Milton, of Los Angeles, writes: 
“Earl Carrol, the evtrepreneur of scan- 
tily clad feminine pulchritude, is stop- 

ing them in and around L. A. with 
a billboard consisting of his picture 
and the legend: ‘For Whom the Belles 
Toil.’ This is about the best we have 
to offer this season.” 

I heard about a bank (I think it was 
the Englewood National, of Chicago) 
which topped-off a dignified report of 


assets and liabilities with this surprise 
comment: ‘ ‘Good,’ hell. It's per- 
fect!” 


I also heard about an army recruit 
who asked for leave, saying his mother- 
in-law had written to say the soldier's 
wife was about to become pregnant for 
the first time and his presence was 
needed at home. 

As I saw James Stewart in a clinch 
with Hedy Lamarr in ‘Come Live with 
Me,” I remarked to the Missus: “And 
then the guy had to go and get himself 
drafted!” Sherman was right, 


“Information, Please’ was voted the 
best of the quizzers. That isn’t news. 
They started with an ‘‘Oscar.”’ 

* * * 

Copywriters may get a lesson in 
timeliness from that writer for the 
pulps who had already in April turned 
out a yarn called: “Murder at Camp 
Dix.”’ 

* * * 

Sometimes, I think it’s a toss-up as 
to who really was The Great Emanci- 
pator, Mr. Lincoln or Mr. Roosevelt. 
Especially when I listen to such talk 
as: ‘‘No'm, I don’t do no laundry- 
work a-tall. No’m, I don’t come in 
on Thursday or Sunday. Yes’m, I been 
gittin’ $15 a week,” and similar state- 
ments of independence which I, a 
mere white-collar worker, have never 
been in a position to make. 

* * x 

During a military parade in celebra- 
tion of ‘Flying Cadet Week,” I over- 
heard a woman say: “TJ didn’t know 
we were that near war!’ No wonder 
FDR is concerned. I suppose we'll be 
ready when the shooting starts, and, in 
the meantime, will turn our thoughts 
to how the Cincinnati Reds are doing 
in the fifth inning. 

* 

A letter from my old friend Ser- 
geant-Major Bannon, of Greenford, 
Middlesex, England, had been nicely 


razor-bladed by the censor before I got’ 


it. Yes, this is where we came in. 

I got a giggle out of a gal in the 
news-reel christening one of the new 
plastic planes with a bottle of cham- 
pagne, and then doing a bottoms-u 
with what was left in the bottle. She 
did not smash the bottle, but just 
poured a little on the bolts holding the 
propeller. Probably her own idea. 

a 

The plot of at least three movies so 
far this year has revolved around the 
frustrated husband fighting for his so- 
called connubial rights. And it usu- 
ally takes a full-length feature before 
the guy gets to first base. Ho, hum! 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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Marketing Flashes 


Women’s Clothes Help Sell Travelers Cheques— 
How Men on the Road Handle Expense Accounts 


Kan-O-Juice 

A coin-in-the-slot machine that dis- 
penses cooled cans of fruit juices has 
been introduced by Kan-O-Juice Dis- 
penser Co., Cleveland. Invented by 
President Joseph Gertner, it is the re- 
sult of four years of experiment. 

A customer inserts a nickel or dime, 
moves a selector lever to one of six 
varieties of juice (visible behind a 
glass window), and pulls down a re- 
lease lever. Upon delivery of the can 
two straws are also ejected. The can 
is then opened by a patented sanitary 
device and “‘the purchaser is ready to 
sip orange, grapefruit, tomato or other 
A chute swallows empty cans. 

The unit, standing 76” high, 41” 
wide, 17” deep, weighs 400 pounds, 
and rolls easily on casters. A Servel 
refrigerator, costing less than three 
cents a day to operate, cools the 214 
cans in the magazine. 

Dozens of units have been in test 
operation the past year in department 
stores, factories, clubs, hotels, etc. 


juices.” 


Expressly American 


American Express Co. celebrates 
the 50th anniversary of its Travelers 
Cheques with a line of Summer clothes 
and accessories for women ‘Fashions 

Expressly American in Travelers 
Cheques.” 

Caples ad agency and Mrs. Muriel 
Johnstone, N. Y. fashion designer, 
worked out the promotion. Four tex- 
tile manufacturers (American Viscose, 
Crown Tested Rayon, Cohn-Hall- 
Marx. Everfast Fabrics, National Fab- 
rics) agreed to produce materials in 
chequed’’ designs and colors named 
for scenic travel places: Alaska Snow 
White, Rocky Mountain Green, etc. 

Other designers of clothes, hats, 
shoes, handbags, produced ‘‘chequed” 
models. Peggy Sage turned out a nail 
polish kit: Charbert, a perfume “Ex 
pressly Yours’’; Philco, a travel radio. 

All participants advertise and mer- 
chandise the campaign in various ways. 
Tags reproducing actual Travelers 
Cheques and sur-printed with the 
slogan were placed on bolts of mate- 
rials, inside hats, dresses, etc. One 
store in each of over 130 cities was 
given exclusive rights to the clothes 
and staged extensive displays. Stores 
included Bonwit Teller, N. Y.; Mar- 
shall Field, Chicago; Nieman Mar- 
cus, Dallas. Ten thousand copies of a 


booklet reproducing an editorial in 
Harper's Bazaar on travel were dis- 
tributed by the stores with their May 
bills. A Fox Movietone news reel 
showed the fashions in some 16,000 to 
18,000 theatres. 

Because 60% of all travelers are 
women, American Express believes 
that the combined co-op campaigns will 
sell more Travelers Cheques to them. 


Reyn-O-Cell 

Good news for cotton growers 1s 
“Reyn-O-Cell,” a new water-repellent, 
fire-resistant cotton insulation for 
houses introduced by Reynolds Metals 
Co. Installed on the ceilings and out- 
side walls of “Cotton House’ (now 
on view in the patio of the Agricul- 
tural Administration Building in 
Washington) the insulation uses more 
than one 500-pound bale of cotton. 

The house was designed as an ex- 
ample of low cost housing with es- 
pecial reference to defense needs, and 
to provide another outlet for the great 
surplus cotton crop. ‘Cotton House’ 
will be sent on tour of the U. S. 

As the picture shows, even an acety- 
lene torch of some 1,500 degrees F. 
does not cause Reyn-O-Cell to flame. 
Blankets of Reyn-O-Cell are hung in 
the center of the wall construction and 
keep out heat in Summer, cold in 
W inter 

Pre-fabricated ceiling, sidewall and 
floor sections make the erection of the 
house an easy operation, requiring 
only 62 hours of labor. A system of 
steel rods ties the sections together so 
that the house may be demounted and 
re-erected whenever desired. 


Even a_ blow torch 
doesn't set fire to this 
Reyn-O-Cell insulation 
made of cotton. It’s 
the newest product of 
Reynolds Metals Co., 
designed to brin g 
smiles from _ cotton 
growers of Dixie. 


Soap Literature 

“Soap opera’ is well known, 
but White King Soap Co., Los An- 
geles, is the first to bring forward 
“soap books.’” On the back of its soap 
cartons the company advertises $7 
books which may be obtained for small 
sums and box tops. 

Consumer response was surveyed in 
advance by Ross Federal Research 
Corp. Book titles are best sellers ac. 
por A to publishers’ records and 
comprise great literature, self-help 
books and children’s classics. Orig. 
inally they sold at $1.50 to $6. With 
White King box tops they cost 20 to 
70 cents. 

Cartons are printed in ‘‘gangs,” 
making possible a series of 57 differ- 
ent book offers on the first press run 
with more titles to be added on repeat 
runs. Each carton advertises a single 
book or set of books. 

Newspaper space in four colors and 
full pages, radio newscasts on almost 
100 stations send women into gro- 
ceries. There special displays point 
out the “Big Book Bargains.’’ Raymond 
R. Morgan, Hollywood, is the ad 
agency. 


Traveling Salesmen 


Continental Hotel Service Corp., 
Chicago, has partially completed a sur- 
vey of the travel habits of commercial 
salesmen. This includes the expense 
problems and other matters which will 
give a picture of the salesman’s rela- 
tions with hotels. To date 739 manu- 
facturers, distributors and other firms 
with traveling men have been checked. 
Some had one man, others up to 
10,000. 

The 739 companies, it was found, 
keep 30,937 men on the road more 
or less regularly. These spend 3069,- 
913 nights away from home each 
month. Each company was asked, 
“How do most of your men travel?” 

(Continued on page 71) 
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IT TAKES EMOTION TO MOVE 
MERCHANDISE... 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS IS 


a 


DAN CUPID has been accused of many 
things but he’s rarely accused of what he 
teally is: Your Star Salesman! 

There’s a natural affinity between the ring 
of wedding bells and the ring of cash reg- 
isters. The charmed circle for nationally 
advertised merchandise is the wedding ring...and no mistake! 


Now, where do these Just Marrieds look for guidance on 
home-building, home furnishing, meal-planning...yes, on 
Blessed Eventing and what-not? In the pages of Better Homes 
& Gardens! Because this magazine is emotionally attuned to 
their problems. Its editors don’t dip sage advice out of ink- 
wells; they 40u’ what it’s all about! Their advice is usable, 
| practical, within easy purse-range. 
Small wonder Better Homes & Gardens becomes A Guide to 
Living to so many brides and grooms each year! It mirrors 


the mode of life they want to lead. Its rages are always fresh, 
newsy, filled with down-to-earth information that really 


counts...that helps them get more out of suburban life, 
whether they live in big towns or small towns or in-between. 


The marital moral is simple. If you, Mr. Advertiser, are in- 
terested not in just readers but in wedding rings, Better Homes 
& Gardens offers an ideal union of mass-and-class. Here are 
2,200,000 families who are home-hearted and quality-minded 
and have the money to buy what you have to sell! 


Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines. 
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Direct defense dollars went to Chevrolet and to sub-contractors for these Army trucks . 


pay envelopes. 


. . indirect defense dollars into workers’ 


Industrial & Consumer Defense Dollars— 
How to Get More of Them for Your Firm 


Description of sources of Federal and private aids to getting 


government contracts, sub-contracts, direct sales to manufac- 


turers executing defense orders, and finding where con- 


sumers are receiving income increases from defense billions. 


BY PHILIP 


Executive Editor, 


CTUAL Federal expenditures 
for national defense—not ap- 
propriations, but actual ex- 
penditures—are now running 

at the rate of three quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars a month. One month ago 
today John D. Biggers, director of 
production, office of Production Man- 
agement, told the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, “We are within 100 days 
of the beginning of real mass produc- 
tion . . Looking back to last May 
the progress seems phenomenal. New 
plants have been rushed to completion 
all over the United States. Tremend- 
ous additions of machine tools and 
equipment have been made with un- 
paralleled speed. The total cost of 
these new defense facilities approx- 
imates two and three-quarters billions 
of dollars. 

iy The monthly production of 
airplanes has been trebled. The 
monthly output of tanks increased 
600%, powder 1,000%, small arms 
ammunition ,200% and so on 
down the list Looking back, the 
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progress seems good—in fact excel- 
lent. But looking ahead it is clear that 
we have made just a beginning — a 
good start, but nevertheless, only a 
start. 

“Before this year of 1941 ends, the 
monthly production of powder must 
and will again be trebled, small arms 
ammunition must and will be trebled, 
rifle production must be doubled, ma- 
chine gun production increased five- 
fold, tank production quadrafold. 1 
could go on and on with the same 
story of one collossal task after an- 
other—the naval program, the mer- 
chant shipping program. 

“It is too much to expect the gov- 
ernment to come to a manufacturer 
and hand him business on a silver 
platter. The government cannot pos- 
sibly work out for him all his procure- 
ment and engineering and production 
problems.” 

Every SALES MANAGEMENT  sub- 
scriber has a stake in the defense pro- 
gram. He wants to help his govern- 
ment in the desperate fight to retain 


the freedoms of our democratic way 
of life, and since he is in business— 
as a private business man with obliga- 
tions to employes and stock-holders— 
he wants to get a reasonable share, 
either directly or indirectly, of the de- 
fense dollars. 

The problem of how to get more 
defense dollars may be simplified if 
we separate it into two halves— (a) 
the direct dollar, under which is in- 
cluded sales made directly to the gov- 
ernment or through sub-contracting, 
and sales of equipment and materials 
to manufacturers having government 
contracts; and (b) the indirect de- 
fense dollar which means the sales of 
consumer products to workers and 
their families who are beneficiaries of 
defense spending. We will not cover 
in this article the allied subject of 
changes brought about by the new 
army camps. We will take up first the 
direct defense dollars. 


Washington is over-run these days 
with representatives of American bus- 
iness, the majority of whom are 
wandering helplessly and aimlessly 
from one government office to an- 
other, trying to get information which 
is available in condensed printed torm, 
and which they can read in their home 
offices. It is the primary purpose of 
this article to describe the printed 
literature available and thus offer a 
short cut to getting defense dollars. 


The Office of Production Manage- 
ment (OPM) has made arrangements 
with Federal Reserve Banks to ac- 
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FACTS THAT PROTECT 
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ADVERTISING INVESTMENTS 


Vy 


ETTING direct, periodic reactions of 

subscribers and making editorial use 

of facts so obtained is one of the important 

ways to build and maintain specific kinds of 
readership on a solid foundation. 

But— 

Who are the readers attracted by this pub- 
lishing policy? What do they pay for the 
publication ? Where are they located? How 
many? How many renew? 


WHAT? A PERPETUAL SURVEY? 


Yes, and it covers every subscriber! 


true picture of reader reaction. For in- 
stance, if the number of subscribers in a 
certain classification has dropped we can 
find out why and correct the cause. Thus 
nearly every paragraph in an A. B. C. re- 
port is a guide to action and improvement. 
Our membership in the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations does more than provide for 
advertisers verified facts about our circu- 
lation figures and methods. 


A. B. C. reports tell all 
that and more. They are 
gold mines of information 
for those advertisers who 
want to buy space intelli- 
gently and wisely. 

This verified data also 
gives us, as publishers, a 


circulation. 
for A. B. C. reports. 


A.B. C. PROTECTS 
YOUR ADVERTISING 


Paid subscriptions, renewals, 
evidence of reader interest, 
are among many facts in 
A. B. C. reports that are 
definite guides to effective 
media selection. When you 
buy space in A. B. C. pub- 
lications your advertising 
is safeguarded by audited 
Always ask 


A. B. C. reports represent a 
continuing research of rea- 
dership that helps us in our 
work of publishing a con- 
stantly improving business 
paper. Both results are es- 
sential to the best interests 
of advertisers. 
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Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations ABE) Ask for a copy of our latest A.B.C. report 
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quaint business men with all details 
necessary to help them get government 
orders or sub-contracts. When the 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion was set up, which now has been 
superseded for all intents and pur- 
poses by OPM, it provided mimeo- 
graphed lists of government contracts 
very freely to a wide mailing list. The 
list piled up to the unwieldy total of 
40,000, and recently OPM cut every- 
body off the list except newspapers 
and magazines. Neither the War De- 
partment nor the Navy Department 
mails out releases on bids and con- 
tracts. Releases have to be picked up 
at the departments and are available in 
extremely limited quantities—but sub- 
scribers who would like to see their 
Congressmen and Senators earn their 
salaries, might see what they can do 
in getting all War and Navy Depart- 
ment and OPM releases which are 
public property. 
Defense—Weekly Bulletin of OPM 
Last Fall the OPM began publica- 
tion of the magazine Defense which is 
issued weekly and covers in every issue 
such major subjects as priorities, pro- 
duction, mediation board, labor, pur- 
chases, prices and civilian supplies, 
housing, transportation, state and local 
cooperation and inter-American coop- 
eration. Feature articles are found in 
each issue by top-bracket defense 
officials, such as Messrs. Knudsen, 
Stettinius, Biggers, Elliott, Henderson, 
Dykstra, Hillman, and Nelson. The 
publication also gives a compilation of 
all defense contracts cleared the 
previous week. Defense costs 75 cents 
a year. Subscribe by money order pay- 
able to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Federal Reserve Banks 


A new branch of the production 
division of OPM has been set up 
called the Defense Contract Service, 
the purpose being to acquaint business 
men with all the details necessary to 
help them get government orders or 
sub-contracts. It provides a clearing 
house of information close to your 
office through 36 regional offices—one 
in each of the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks and their 24 branch banks. 

Objectives of the Defense Contract 
Service are: To establish chains of 
conveniently located offices where con- 
tractors Or potential contractors can re- 
ceive all of the information they could 
get from a trip to Washington; to ad- 
vise manufacturers how to get con- 
tracts for defense work they are 
equipped to do; to encourage prime 
contractors to sub-contract the greatest 
possible amount of their work; to help 
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small shop owners pool their facilities 
so that they can jointly participate in 
defense work which none of them is 
equipped to handle individually; and 
to see that any manufacturer who has 
suitable facilities and is otherwise 
qualified for defense work obtains the 
necessary financing. 

The regional offices are headed by 
production-minded business men with 
staffs which include technical men 
competen: to advise on the use and 
adaptability of plant facilities for de- 
fense work. Senior officers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and branch banks 
are available to advise on financial 
problems and staff members are there 
to explain the provisions of govern- 
ment contracts. Five professional en- 
gineering societies are cooperating 
with the defense contract service. 
Every regional office of the Defense 
Contract Service has lists of articles 
which the Army and Navy want to 
buy. Blue prints and, in some in- 
stances, samples of these items are on 
hand. 

The Defense Contract Service 
(DCS) will not assume responsibility 
for negotiations between primary and 
sub-contractors but wherever sub-con- 
tracting will hasten delivery, it will 
suggest to prime contractors what part 
of their work sub-contractors can do— 
and urge them to farm out this work. 

Each regional office maintains lists 
of defense contracts already let and 
these are brought up to date daily by 
Washington. The DCS also maintains 
at regional offices a list of regular 
bidders for defense orders, this list 
being valuable to potential sub-con- 
tractors. 

The DCS urges that manufacturers 
who want government contracts or 
sub-contracts should bring or mail pic- 
tures of their plants and _ interiors, 
samples or descriptions of products 
which they are now making or have 
made in the past. In addition, they 
want to know how many employes 
manufacturers have or could employ 
on a one-shift, two-shift or three-shift 
basis, a list of machines by size, type, 
etc., information on the adequacy of 
power source, shipping facilities, the 
names of some regular customers, and 
whether the manufacturer has ever had 
a defense order or a sub-contract. 

If you want direct government con- 
tracts or sub-contracts, see your local 
Federal Reserve Bank or write to De- 
fense Contract Service, Office of Pro- 
duction Management, Social Security 
Building, Washington, D. C. ‘ 


The Daily Newspapers 


Business men who do not desire 
primary or sub-contracts but who have 
material, machines and services needed 
by those manufacturing concerns 


which have government contracts can 
get a great deal of helpful information 
through watching the list of contracts 
awarded which are published daily in 
leading metropolitan newspapers. The 


Wall Street Journal, New York and ° 


San Francisco, and the New York 
Times offer conspicuously good 
examples of complete and accurate re- 
porting of government awards. By 
supplying this information daily to 
your sales promotion department and 
your salesmen, you can be first to offer 
your facilities to the recipients of 
direct government contracts. As noted 
above, the contracts are summarized 
weekly in the OPM _ publication, 
Defense, and they are also listed and 
described in several services mentioned 


below. 
U. S. Government Advertiser 


A private publication, U. S. Gor- 
ernment Advertiser, 511 Eleventh St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., offers a 
daily and weekly service of invitations 
to bid on government contracts. This 
includes contracts both for defense 
and for every-day Federal purposes. 
Price of the weekly is $12 a year; 
daily service is $125 a year. 


Federal Purchasing Record 


Another private organization, Atlas 
Publishing Co., 133 West 21st St. 
N. Y. C., has a similar service, Federal 
Purchasing Record, which costs weekly 
$15 a year, daily $145 a year. 


National Defense Reports 


Congressional Intelligence, Inc., 10 
Independence Ave., Washington, D. 
C., has a daily service, National De- 
fense Reports, at $25 monthly. This 
is a highly specialized service, includ- 
ing reports, documents and inquiries 
on defense problems. Each day’s serv- 
ice includes a summary of defense in- 
formation from War and Navy De- 
partments, Justice, OPM, Export Con- 
trol Administration, Federal Loan 
Agency, U. S. Housing Authority, etc., 
plus a full listing of defense awards 
of the preceding day, with information 
about the name of the firm, items, and 
amount. 


Government Contracts Guide 


Advisory Business Services, Inc, 
441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., pub 
lishes Government Contracts Guide, 4 
well-indexed, loose-leaf binder kept 
continuously up to date by supple- 
ments which go into the Guide binder 
under such headings as Current Army 
Purchasing, Procurement Planning, 
Current Navy Purchasing, Military 
Posts and Their Facilities, Other Gov- 
ernment Agencies, War Materials and 
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Their: Supplies, Sub-contracting, Bid- 
ding Procedure, Contract Forms, Com- 
mand Manufacture, Priorities, Govern- 
ment Financing, Assignment of 
Claims, Laws Relating to Government 
Contracts, Amortization of Defense 
Facilities, Geographical Listings of 
Awarded Government Contracts and 
Awarded Government Contracts Ar- 
ranged by Products. Supplements to 
the Guide are sent out at three-day 
intervals. Price $45 yearly. 


National Defense Service 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C., publishes National Defense 
Service, a loose-leaf guide on how to 
get government contracts, foreign 
trade, selective service, etc. It does 
not supply information on current yov- 
ernment contracts. Book with continu- 
ing service costs $60 yearly. 


Business and Defense Coordinator 


Research Institute of America, Inc., 
292 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., publishes 
Business and Defense Coordinator of- 
fering a broad coverage of all types 
of government contracts and how to 
get them, and also Federal laws, with 
interpretations and recommendations, 
on such subjects as labor relations, 
price discounts, Robinson-Patman Acct, 
Miller-Tydings Act, etc. Volume 
with continuing service is $70 yearly. 


Indirect Defense Dollars 


Today the shifting complexion of 
the nation and its people has compli- 
cated the sales problems of every 
manufacturer far beyond anything 
dreamed of years ago. New towns and 
cities in the past year have sprung up 
from what was only prairie land ot 
sandy wastes. Cities which had va 
cancy signs on every fifth store and 
home during most of the ‘Thirties 
now offer so much employment to fac- 
tory workers that men and women 
commute as far as 50 miles. 

This shifting of population and this 
super-dooper pump-priming, which 
gives steady employment at good pay 
to millions who would have starved 
during the depression but for govern- 
ment doles, renders obsolete yester- 
day’s market maps and charts. 

The manufacturer of consumer 
goods wants to tap this increased flow 
of consumer money—but how? When 
the manufacturer of a product sold 
direct to industry, a factory machine 
let's Say, or office equipment, sees 
that U. S. Steel Corp. has been award- 
ed a $100,000,000 contract from the 
government, it spells a real and direct 


Opportunity. There is definite assur- 


ance that U. S. Steel will need some 
machines. 
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Portrait of a GOOD Newspaper 


Portland’s Afternoon Newspaper 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., National Representatives: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


But to the manufacturer of coffee 
or toothpaste or pocket knives or 
portable radios, what does such a con- 
tract mean? The answer seems to be: 
Practically nothing. 

Where will the contract be execut- 
ed? Certainly not at the company’s 
home office in New York, which se- 
cured the contract. Will it be exe- 
cuted in the company’s mills in the 
Pittsburgh area, in the Chicago area, 
in the Birmingham area, out on the 
Pacific Coast? Perhaps it will be exe 
cuted in one of these areas, perhaps 
it will be divided among all of them. 

When will it be executed? Wil! 


they start immediately, and rush it 
through within six months, or does 
it require new plant facilities which 
won't be finished for 12 or 18 months? 

Will the execution of this contract 
be new business super-imposed upon 
normal business, or will it partially or 
completely replace existing produc- 
tion? 

These are just a few of the ques- 
tions which are so difficult to answer, 
and yet which must be answered be- 
fore the maker of a consumer-goods 
product can tell where and when his 
sales potentialities are going to be in- 
creased, 


Reg. U. 9. Pat Off. 


Write for catalog now! 


LEADING USERS OF INDUSTRIAL FILMS SELECT DA-LITE SCREENS 


SGREENS ¢......4, 


DEERE & COMPANY 


FOR ITS SPARKLING NEW MUSICAL FILM 


Packed with sentiment, laughs and thrilling music, “Melody Comes to 
Town” will please everyone who sees it. It was made in Hollywood by 
Wilding Picture Productions, Inc., and is one of five films recently 
produced for Deere & Company’s 1941 Sales Season. 
perfect projection, Deere & Company is showing those films on Da-Lite 
Screens. The Challenger (shown above) is one of several Da-Lite 
models being used. The superior light reflective qualities of its specially 
processed Glass-Beaded surface produce sharp, brilliant screen images. 
Its simplified “all-in-one” construction and advanced features provide 


maximum convenience. Ask your supplier about Da-Lite equipment. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


DEPT. 6S, 2723 NO. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


. . - To insure 


Because of the many imponderable 
elements, it seems to be impossible to 
trace consumer dollars from contracts 
awarded or from plans and specifica 
tions drawn up by War and Naw 
Departments for cantonments and 
bases. OPM daily summaries of the 
defense contracts awarded are usually 
given to the home office of the com. 
pany. If the company has factories in 
more than one city, you cannot tell 
from Washington information what 
section will benefit from the execution 
of the contract. 

As an example of the absurdity of 
paying much attention to defense con- 
tract awards as far as local communi. 
ties are concerned, take the case of 
Washington, D. C., which ranks high 
in the nation (recently it was fifth 
among all cities) as a beneficiary of 
defense contracts. The reason is quite 
simple. Some companies have set up 
branch offices in Washington whose 
sole responsibility is to negotiate de- 
fense contracts. A midwestern steel 
company is one of these. Obviously 
not a pound of steel will be produced 
in Washington. Even had the con- 
tract been awarded to the home office, 
the information wouldn’t be of much 
value to the maker of consumer prod- 
ucts because the mills of that company 
are located outside the retail trading 
area of its home office city. 


A Fog of Question Marks 


But even where the contract award 
is given to a company whose home of- 
fice and sole plant is located in one 
city, we still do not have the answer to 
these questions: What proportion of 
the contract will be sublet? What pro- 
portion of the contract represents raw 
material rather than wages and sal- 
aries ? 

How much time is going to be nec- 
essary to complete the contract? 

To what extent will the contract re- 
place existing production ? 

If you try to measure the increased 
sales potentials in a given city area by 
the information available through de- 
fense contracts awarded, you run up 
against a series of baffling imponder- 
ables. 

What are the amounts of sub-con- 
tracts coming into this territory? 

How many unannounced contracts 
are their in this city?—and in some 
localities these are huge, covering i 
the main secret defense materials. 
Hartford, Conn., is an example. Pratt 
& Whitney Tool Co. is one of the big: 
gest machine tool manufacturers in the 
country. It is building and building, 
and building again,—and yet govern 
ment contracts awarded directly t 
them total only a piffling $2,000,000. 
Royal Typewriter Co. in the same city 
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has received mo government contracts 
and yet currently 75% of its tremen- 
dous production is of defense ma- 
terials. 

Move over a hundred miles to the 
extreme easterly point of Connecticut 
and you come to Groton where Elec- 
tric Boat Co. has contracts totaling 
$205,000,000. Over what period will 
that contract be executed? It happens 
to be several years. What percentage 
of the $205,000,000 represents pre- 
fabrication and sub-contracting in 
other localities? No one knows—ex- 
cept the Navy Department and the 
Electric Boat Co., and they aren't tell- 
ing. 

It’s no small wonder that many na- 
tional advertisers and their advertising 
agencies are unable to see through this 
fog and to find the localities that are 
really participating in this added earn- 
ing power to such an extent as to make 
extra sales promotion and advertising 
efforts desirable. They know that de- 
fense contracts—to them—aren’t worth 
a hoot until they are translasted into 
consumer buying power. 

There may be some sales and ad- 
vertising executives of consumer goods 
products who can get help for their 
salesmen or their advertising plans 
directly from the allocation of con- 
tract awards by cities and without the 
answers to the several questions which 
have been raised in this article. We 
recommend the following sources for 
breakdowns of this kind: 


March and May issues of Advertis- 
ing G Selling, N. Y. C. 


April issue of Dun’s Review, pub- 
lished by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
N. Y. C. 


Brochure prepared by Hearst Maga- 
zines, Inc., 57th St. and Eighth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 


Monthly service published by Advis- 
ory Business Services, Inc., 441 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. C., called ‘“Sum- 
mary of Government Contracts Award- 
ed by Cities.” The latter is $6.25 a 
month. 


Another excellent source of material, 
one which extends well beyond mere 
contracts awarded, is Outdoor Adver- 
tising, Incorporated, 60 East 42nd St., 
N. Y. C., which gathers information 
daily on both armament contracts and 
Cantonment activities from its nation- 
wide list of offices and plant members. 
Information is free to present and 
Prospective users of posters and paint- 
ed boards. 


Defense and Your Shifting Markets 


A direct field reporting service is 
offered by the Ross Federal Service, 
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Inc., 18 East 48th St., N. Y. C. 
Through several thousand field repre- 
sentatives working out of 31 branch 
offices it offers a continuing service in 
the form of cumulative _ bulletins 
which cover all types of significant 
population and buying trends in de- 
fense-affected areas—which means lit- 
erally everywhere. The service, Na- 
tional Defense and Your Shifting 
Markets, costs $10 monthly, $100 a 
year. While defense is emphasized in 
the title, the service offers localized 
reports On every type of business ac- 
tivity which is creating changes in the 
local area. 


Sales Traffic Digest 

At 285 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 
Frank J. Zink and W. C. Wheeler, 
until recently officers of N. W. Ayer 
and Son, are operating Sales Traffic 
Digest. Their service has weekly re- 
leases, and covers 275 trading areas. 
One feature of the service is a month- 
ly estimate (in ratio figures) of retail 
sales in each area for the preceding 
month, and a forecast of sales for the 
coming three months. Individual parts 
of the service may be purchased sepa- 
rately. The partners also offer to help 
subscribers in applying the Digest to 
specific problems. 


Ask the man 


—he'll tell 


you 


of 1939. 


columns of the 


“on the firing line” 


about WINSTON-SALEM! 


—he’ll tell you that here is a market of 
109.833 folks every last one of them within 
15 minutes of downtown shopping district. 


that 
Winston-Salem maintains an “above norm- 
al”’ average in business activity. 


—he’ll tell you that Winston-Salem is the hub 
of a prosperous industrial and agricultural 
area comprised of people well able to buy 
the things you sell. 


—he’ll tell you that retail sales in Forsyth 
county amounted to $35,283,000 (Sales 
Management) in 1940—an 8% increase 


—he’ll tell you that he’d like to have his prod- 
uct join the company of advertisers who are 
finding highly responsive customers in the 

Ss 5 ? 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


in Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC — Radio Station WSJS — NBC 


month after month 
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“SOUTHWESTERN | 
HOSPITALITY | 
ON 

WINGS” 


First said about Braniff 

by a satisfied customer, 

you'll find this aptly describes 
the personalized friendliness 
extended when you fly 


Southwest by Braniff. 


From Chicago or Kansas City 
through Wichita, 

Oklahoma City, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Houston, San Antonio 
...in fact, most all of Texas 
and its glorious Gulf Coast... 
you'll enjoy effortless speed, 
unexcelled cuisine 

and the genuine hospitality 


that marks Southwestern folks, 


Next time, travel 
Southwest by Braniff... 
The cost is less than you think. 
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Exact Local Measurements 

The result of any and all types of 
increased spending is of major inter- 
est to the sales and advertising execu- 
tive. An extra dollar that comes as a 
result of defense spending is just as 
valuable—but no more valuable—than 
the dollar that comes from agricul- 
tural income. Therefore to the maker 
of consumer goods, a measurement of 
the total income available is far more 
important than any precise knowledge 
of just what has created the increase. 

One measure of increased income is 
the record of factory employment and 
man-hours compiled by chambers of 
commerce in many cities, For exam- 
ple, the Hartford, Conn., County 
Manufacturers Association has kept 
such a record from January 1, 1929, 
to date. The norm is the beginning 
period. Their chart shows that as of 
April 1, industrial man-hours are 
157% of normal and number of em- 
ployes 168% of normal. The man- 
hour low was 29% in 1932, the em- 
ployment low 60% in 1933. (SM edi- 
tors are making a survey among cham- 
bers of commerce in leading cities to 
find out where similar information is 
available.) 


Bank Debits One Answer 


The best source of immediate in- 
formation seems to-be bank debits— 
the charges made against individual 
accounts, They quickly reflect the com- 
posite significant changes in any com 
munity. If, for example, U. S. Steel 
accepts a contract which is to be ex- 
ecuted through its Birmingham sub- 
sidiary, and to execute it there is need 
for a new factory building and new 
machinery, Birmingham banks are 
quick to feel the resulting changes, 
because as materials are ordered and 
as more men are added to the wage 
and salary staff, checks are drawn to 
cover these payments. As any and all 
Birmingham residents pay their bills 
at stores, and as store keepers order 
more merchandise, the transactions are 
recorded in the Birmingham banks. 
Within a week, the total of all checks 
is transmitted to Federal Reserve 
Board headquarters in Washington, 
and two or three days later, the in- 
formation is released to the country by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

When defense contracts were being 
talked about only—and before anv 
real spending had started—SM antici- 
pated the demand for more precise 
and more immediate measurements of 
individual city sales and income 
changes by starting in the issue of 
May 1, 1940, the feature “High-Spot 
Cities’ to which was added on Octo- 
ber 1, 1940, the supplementary Pre- 
ferred Cities of the Month. The base 


material used in preparing High-Spo 
Cities and Prefered Cities-of-the. 
Month feature is bank debits. 

Bank debits have three major vir. 
tues: Figures are not stale when re. 
leased; they are gathered and dissemj. 
nated more quickly than any other na. 
tion-wide statistics. Bank debits ar 
all-embracing in their coverage of g 
town’s industry. They reflect payrolls 
services, materials, retail sales, agricul. 
tural marketings—everything which 
has a dollar value. Bank debits are one 
of the few statistical measurements 
which are available regularly and 
promptly by cities. Federal Reserve 
Board reports cover 275 cities. 

Week by week there may be erratic 
fluctuations in a city’s bank debits 
caused by some unusual and non-te. 
curring business transaction, but when 
smoothed out by the running averages 
covering nearly 20 weeks which are 
maintained in SM’s Research Depart 
ment, positive, definite trends are dis 
cernible which can be projected for- 
ward with a high degree of accuracy. 

For it’s the future which interests 
all of us. The past has historical, sen- 
timental and comparative interests, but 
we all want to know what will happen 
tomorrow, not just what happened 
yesterday. 

In High-Spot Cities (in this issue 
on page 66) SM editors point to the 
probable level of sales sak income for 
July in nearly 200 cities. In the July 
1 issue Will appear the August fore- 
cast, etc. 


Direction and Extent of Change 


Each city is measured against its 
own past, and with the nation. A city 
may have a “city” index of 110, 
which points to a probable income 
and retail sales improvement of 10% 
over the preceding year. But if the 
nation as a whole also has an indes 
of 110, the city’s improvement is only 
normal, and its “city-national” inde: 
of 100 does not clearly point to any 
special opportunity or call for unusul 
sales promotion and advertising ¢f: 
forts. 

The High-Spot City feature has 
limitations. So has any other single 
index, High-Spot index figures def 
nitely show “which way?” but do not 
give the answer to “how much?” 4 
between cities. The index should & 
used as a supplementary tool. It show! 
only direction and extent of change. 

For example, one of the cities ™ 
the High-Spot list had retail sales las 
year of $20,000,000. Another's sale 
volume was $3,300,000,000. Let’s sa 
that both have, and maintain, through 
out the year, a “city” index of 110 
For one city the 10% increase meat 
$2,000,000, for the other $330,000; 
000. 
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So, the High-Spot City index does 
not indicate volume in one city as 
against another. Neither does it indi- 
cate quality. A city with an index 
of 120 may have had last year a per- 
family Effective Buying Income of 
$1,500. A 20% increase would raise 
it to $1,800. Another city, with an 
index of only 105, had last year a 
et-family Effective Buying Income of 
$3,000. A 5% increase would raise 
it to $3,150. The first city shows 
greater improvement, but the second 
one remains the richer market on a 
pet-family basis. 

Therefore, the intelligent use of 
High-Spot Cities calls for combining 
the feature with other marketing meas- 
urements of city areas. Some readers 
will anchor it to retail sales (1939 of- 
ficial or 1940 estimates in SM’s April 
10 Survey of Buying Power), others 
to Effective Buying Income from the 
same volume, while still others will 
apply it against sales of a trade or 
industry, or the last year’s volume of 
their own company in a given city. 

Several subscribers have asked re- 
cently whether High-Spot Cities meas- 
utes Defense Spending. The answer, 
of course, is Yes— and No. The SM 
index does not measure any form of 
business activity separately, but any 
and all forms of business activity in- 
fluence it. It is an end-result figure, 
an “over-all” figure. 


Advertising Media Can Help 


Many sales and advertising execu- 
tives who use High-Spot indices in 
their planning also want to know why 
an individual city is doing so well. 
They want to give selling points to 
their salesmen and their distributors, 
or they want to prepare a localized, 
individualized advertisement. 

The man on the ground—the news- 
paper publisher or radio station owner 
or poster plant head or his national 
fepresentatives is the only one who can 
give a complete story on why the indi- 
vidual city is doing so well. To that 
list might be added local banks and 
chambers of commerce. Many of these 
local organizations give the “why” of 
their city’s prosperity in the advertis- 
ing columns of SALES MANAGEMENT 
and in the advertising press. 

Others supplement their business- 
Paper promotion pages with factual 
booklets and market letters. For ex- 
ample, the mailman just delivered a 
booklet, “Rhode Island Industry and 
National Defense,” published by the 
Providence Journal and Bulletin. 
There’s relatively little in it abour the 
Newspapers, but much about what De- 
fense means to the Rhode Island and 
Providence market. Your salesman 
Working in that area could make ef- 
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fective use of the monthly figures of 
retail sales, showing a steady stepping- 
up of gains—skyrocketing payrolls— 
booming manufacturing employment. 
The “why” is explained in pages giv- 
ing a breakdown of direct contracts 
which total $109,351,179. We cite 
this booklet only because it happened 
to arrive at this moment. Similar “why 
and wherefore” analyses available in 
dozens of other cities will help in sales 
and advertising planning. 

The consumer’s national defense 
dollar is an elusive dollar. Don’t go 
overboard in trying to trace it. Find 
out where there are dollars, of course, 


but you don’t really care, do you, 
whether they come from Defense, 
from soy beans, or from widgets? If 
you can get an interesting perspective 
on where they come from, even if the 
picture is very foggy at the edges, it 
will help you in writing to your sales- 
men and dealers, and your agency may 
get some local slants for copy. But if 
you didn’t know the “why,” if all that 
you knew was that in Jonestown there 
was a pile of X dollars waiting for 
your salesman to call, you could prob- 
ably carry on without any other help. 
That information /s easily available, as 
we have tried to point out. 


What makes a medium 


L000 ¢ 


Is it pictures? Then Popular Mechanics qualifies. A recent typical issue con- 


tained 535 illustrations, of which 329 were photographs. 


Is it feature articles? That same issue of Popular Mechanics carried 17 feature 


articles of current importance. 


Is it variety? Variety broadens reader interest. The issue of Popular Mechanics 


under scrutiny covered 231 different and distinct subjects. 


Is it unforced circulation at full list prices? Popular Mechanics has not 
made a circulation drive for over three years and 99.52% of its 


subscribers and newsstand buyers paid full list prices for this 


25-cent magazine during the second six months of 1940. 


is it family income of readers? The last family income study among Popular 


Mechanics’ readers showed 65.5% earning $2000 or more, and 


the national percentage is around 21%. That study was made 


before defense work began raising the incomes of mechanical men. 


Is it cost of reaching readers? At even the one time rate you can reach over 


half a million subscribers and newsstand buyers of Popular 


Mechanics for less than one-sixth of a cent per man. 


Yes, by whatever standard you judge a magazine as an adver- 


tising medium to sell goods to men—for their homes, businesses, 


or pleasures—Popular Mechanics stands at the top. 


POPULA / perma 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago 


a ia 


New York « Detroit + Columbus 


HOLYOKE 
MASS. 


High-Spot City 


A LETTER ALL 
MAY READ! 


"The Holyoke Chamber of Commerce 
is authority for information that there 
has been $16,000,000 worth of primary 
defense orders in this area since June 
1, 1940, principally between Livingston 
Worsted Mills making army clothing 
and Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Co., which is doing some aviation work 
as well as building parts of artillery. 
These orders are being filled right now 
and will keep plants active for at least 
a year, we understand.” 

"An industrial payroll compilation 
from the Holyoke Chamber of Com- 
merce compares 1940 and 1941 figures. 
This does not take into consideration 
the tremendous influence the New 
England Air Base (Westover Field) 
has upon this market. 98% of the 
officers including the commandant live 
in Holyoke, and consequently their 
purchasing and social activities are 
centered in this market. The enlisted 
men come into Holyoke in droves, and 
payroll time at Westover Field gives 
local business a real spurt.” 

"Sales Management tells us that 
there was $41,680,000 of effective buy- 
ing income in the Holyoke market in 
1940 and that this figure was increased 
by $1,123,670 during the first five 
months in 1941. This market is leading 
all New England in continuous gains 
with an average 13% monthly increase 
in business for one solid year.” 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


March 1940 10,408 
April 1941 13,500 
INDUSTRIAL PAY ROLL 
March 1940 $1 564,829.05 
1941 | ,844,350.14 
April 1940 956,871.12 


(3 weeks) 1941 1,159,166.59 


HOLYOKE 
TRANSCRIPT 
TELEGRAM 


NOW OVER 20,000 
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Sales Menagemént 


High-Spot Cities 


Every month SALES MANAGEMENT 
in an Income-Sales index, charts the 
business progress of 206 large cities. 
The ones shown in the following col- 
umns are those where, in the calendar 
month following, retail and industrial 
sales should show the greatest in- 
Two index figures are given. 
The first measures the city’s expected 
change in dollar volume of business 
as compared with the same month last 
year, while the second one relates that 


creases. 


Suggested uses for this index: 
managers. (b) Revising sales quotas. 
drives in spot cities. 
stalling their alibis. 


city change to the expected national 
change. 

Sales and advertising executives 
need to know that business next month 
in City A has an index of 105 or an 
expected gain of 5%—but they need 
to know more than that. If a campaign 
in City A brings an increase of 5% 
when the nation as a whole is up 9%, 
it means that City A is below par (if 
the national over-all increase is con- 
sidered as par.) 


(a) A guide for your branch and district 
(c) Special advertising and promotion 

(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and fore. 
(ec) Checking actual performance against potentials. 


As a special service this magazine u ill mail, ten days in advance of publica 


tion, a mimeographed list giving the forward r: tings of all 206 cities. 


is $1.00 a year. 


The price 


Preferred Cities-of-the-Month 


The following cities are ones where the expected Income-Sales change—for 


July vs. 


same period last year—should be a gain of 18% or more. 


dollar volume of business in July last year equals 100. So widespread is the up 


turn in business that 197 


cities, out of the 206 which SALES MANAGEMENT 


studies each month, clearly point to a July business which snould exceed °40's. 
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The city’s 


Green’ 
Hamil 
Jackso 
Lansin 
Portl a 
Provic 
Savant 
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Wash 
Worc 


Meemmville ........6-2. . 118 
Hamilton de aimed, haat 6 leita ap iatasae ke 118 
Jackson, IN ai algae actuate 118 
I a ait in FE, we Sela eee 
Mstiand, Maine ................. 118 
Pr Ne le 118 
IE ous sae pele a ere ow mia wow 298 
Superior . Tee ee eee . 118 
ES errr 118 
Worcester pare sag et atas tert erate 118 


Income-Sales Index for 
All Cities Where Increases 
Are Expected in July 


‘ 

For July the expected national in- 
come-sales gain is 14.6%, or an index 
number of 114.6. 

Example: If a city has a “City 

nal Index” of 118, it forecasts a gain of 
18% over its own Income-Sales total 
ives of July, 1940, but as the nation-wide 
nth gain is 14.6%, the “'City-National 
an Index is 103 (118 divided by 114.6 
eed = 103}. 
gn City- 
1% City Vational 
1%, Index Index 
(if for for 
- ' July July 
New England 
New Bedford ....... 135 118 
aii Stamford ... ~~ See 109 
a Waterbury oe ~~ Bee 109 
100 Hartford . << 2 108 
Ore: | 122 106 
Fall River ..... 2 104 
io. Portland .. 118 103 
Worcester .......... 118 103 
rice Providence oe . 118 103 

Boston .. ae ; . 116 101 

New Haven .... . 116 101 

errr ee |: 98 

for Holyoke ae ; a 111 97 
a Springfield ... isc 34 97 
ys Lynn “ie ee 96 
up- Brockton .. 110 96 
NT Manchester 110 96 
0's Lowell ... irae) 95 


124 Middle Atlantic 


i Pittsburgh ... 128 112 
134 Passaic at ‘ 24 108 
124 Williamsport 124 108 
124 Elmira 123 107 
124 York 122 106 
. Eric ona . 2B 105 
123 Chester . 119 104 
123 Philadelphia 117 102 
123 Jamestown . 116 101 
123 Altoona 115 100 
12 
12 Norristown 113 99 
122 Camden . , »« 383 99 
122 Buffalo .. : ; 113 99 
12? Syracuse 112 98 
12? Reading : 112 98 
Wilkes-Barre . » 82 98 
12 Newark seane eee 97 
12 R chester ‘ P aioe eee 97 
12 Harrisburg 111 97 
11 Johnstown : ce 30 96 
Binghamton ......... 110 96 
1 New York .. were. | 96 
11 Poughkeepsie 110 96 
1! Hazleton ........... 109 95 
11 Allentown .......... 109 95 


118 Jersey ar 108 94 
11 Lancaster ........... 107 93 
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Trenton 
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South Atlantic 
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100 
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148 
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138 
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9] 
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South 


Jacksonville 
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Newport News 


Asheville 
Raleigh . 


Wilmington, 


Greensboro 


‘Del. .. 


Wheeling .. 


Baltimore .. 


Greenville 
Savannah 


Washington, D. C..... 
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Index 
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113 
110 
110 
109 
109 
106 
105 


104 
104 
103 
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area. 


10,000 MORE PAY 
ENVELOPES IN. SYRACUSE 


\ Le 
$257,9 


National defense orders have created 10,000 new 
jobs, and have added $41,000,000 to the $216,- 
943,000 effective buying income in the Syracuse 


THE SYRACUSE 


HERALD-JOURNAL 


Ask Your Paul Block Representative 


13,000 


a 


The Syracuse business index, for the third con- 
secutive month—is tops in New York State. The 
consistent healthy upward trend of the Syracuse 
market is sure-fire pay dirt for advertisers. 


Make every day a sales pay day by selling this 
market with the one big, all-coverage newspaper. 


Sells Central New York at One Low Cost 


B 98% SYRACUSE COVERAGE 
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OUTDISTANCING 
5 Ae 


OTHERS 


Things move with speed in fast- 
So it’s not sur- 
prising that Miami's leading news- 
outstripped 
papers in its growth during the 
according to 


growing Miami. 
paper far 
past ten years, 


figures recently 
Editor & Publisher. 


Herald’s circulation increase was 
84% as compared with 6.1% for 
daily newspapers of the entire 
The Sunday edition of 
The Miami Herald stepped up its 
readership by 91% during the 
same ten-year period, against an 
average growth of 22.8% for 
Sunday papers of the nation. 


Story, Brooks G Finley, Rep. 


She Miami Herald 


country. 


¢ Economy 
¢ Convenience 


¢ Service 


For rates that keep your ex- 
pense account down. . 
convenience of location that 


saves time 


Visit the new Atlantic Clipper Room 


. . « for cheerful 
service that sends you off in a 
good mood to get that big 
order. 


nual 
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Sales Managemtnt 


High-Spot Cities 


(Continued from page 67) 


City 
Index 
jor 


July 


| South Atlantic (Cont'd) 


meawete., Gh. 6csn0% 
Roanoke ....... nye 
ee 

Richmond ......... 
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Miami 


Charleston, W. Va.... 
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for 
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Houston 
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City Nesieal 
Index Index 
‘for for 

July July 
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127 111 
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109 95 
108 94 
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Store Rejuvenation 
Boosts Sales 200% 


on Pacific Coast 


Pacific Fruit & Produce Co., Seattle, 
is one of the largest distributors of 
fresh fruits and vegetables in the U. S. 
Part of its success may be attributed 
to the dealer service department which 
it maintains for the benefit of retail 
grocers. 

The company operates branches in 
16 Northwest and Midwest states and 
in Canada. Throughout this far-flung 
territory the home office is able to keep 
in close touch with the retail problems 
of its customers by means of the store 
engineering service. Service men of 
that department are qualified to deal 
with retail merchandising in all its 
branches—modernization plans, fixture 
designs, store arrangement, tested dis- 
play tips, information on the care of 
perishables and ways to reduce shrink- 
age. They work with the inidependent 
along educational lines, help him to 
meet chain store competition. This 
includes staging meetings for groups 
of independents as well as working 
with them individually. 

Headquarters analysis backs up the 
field men. For example, a complete 
survey of Grocer Jones’ difficulties 
may be undertaken. Included are a 
study of the store location, passing 
trafic, condition of building, type 
of store (self-service, cash-and-carry, 
etc.), overhead, profit and loss, collec- 
ions, Competition, etc. 

When recommendations are made to 
the dealer they may call for complete 
modernization of store and equipment. 
Then, the dealer service department 
makes a blue print of the proposed 
plan and an artist’s sketch, and speci- 
fications and cost estimates. Pacific 
Fruit & Produce will then make and 
install all fixtures, supervise all work, 
help stage a grand re-opening at abso- 
lute cost, 

In the ten years it has been operat- 

ing this system the company has never 

rejuvenated a store without increasing 
the sale of produce 25 to 50%. In 
some instances the rise has been as 

high as 300 to 500%. Further, a 

modernized fruit and vegetable de- 
partment usually increases the entire 

store volume from 25 to 200%. 

Says the company: “To the inde- 
pendent the department has been a 
virtual laboratory, a place to bring his 
problems with the assurance that he 
would get unbiased, impartial counsel 
from experienced men whose sole in- 
terest was helping him to increased 
volume and increased profits.” Evi- 
dently that policy has aided Pacific 
Fruit and Produce also. 
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Stage Drive to “Make New 
York Your Vacation City” 

Broadway Association, Inc., Man- 
hattan, reports that its slogan, “Make 
New York Your Vacation City,” is 
being incorporated in out-of-town ads 
by members to an increasing degree. 
Over 300,000 lines of space have been 
pledged thus far, with more to come. 
Cooperating firms include Gimbel, 
Saks-34th Street, R. H. Macy, N. Y. 
Central System, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Socony-Vacuum, General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising, 190 hotels of the Hotel 


Association of N. Y. City, travel agen- 
cies, bus companies, etc. 

More than 2,000,000 labels with the 
slogan. imprinted are being placed on 
out-of-town mail by members and co- 
operating organizations. Heretofore 
Gotham was publicized as a Summer 
holiday playground. Now it is de- 
scribed as an all-year vacation center 


because “it has everything: Ocean 
beaches, scenic wonders, Broadway 
shows, sports events, finest shops, 


major baseball, night life, ocean fish- 
ing, golf courses, famous museums, 
five-cent subways.” 


4 


The Birmingham News | 
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Chirurg Guides Salesmen 
Visiting Its Office 


To facilitate speedy handling of all vis:- 
tors and to provide information for sales- 
men who are uncertain as to whom they 
should see, James Thomas Chirurg Co., 
Boston, has the following bulletin on a 
wall display in its reception room: 

To our ‘first time’ visitors: 

We want to help in making this call 
as pleasant and profitable to you as pos 
sible 

Miss Shaw, our receptionist, will gladly 
put you in touch with the proper person tc 
see. For your convenience, we have five 
persons who do all purchasing for out 
selves and out 

Then follows a list of names of the 
agency's buyers: “Space buyer—all media 
for clients; research director—all matters 
pertaining to marketing ; production man - 
ager—printing, engraving, etc.; art direc- 
tor—art, photographs, etc treasurer 
financial matters, office equipment, etc.” 

Our account men do not take any part 
in purchasing,” the display continues. 
“This is so that your proposition will re 
ceive complete attention—together with 
consideration, as nearly unbiased as_ pos 
sible, by a qualified representative. 

“In the meantime, you may have in- 
formation that would be valuable to us in 
connection with clients other than the one 
about whom you have come to see us. 
Therefore you may wish to review the list 


clients.’ 


of firms with whom we are acting in a 
consulting capacity 

A list of clients, divided according to 
state location, follows. An adjoining dis- 


play of advertising clients is 


changed monthly 


Men and Jobs 


Curtis Berrien, formerly with McCann- 
Erickson and BBDO, has joined the copy 
staff of Lennen & Mitchell, N. Y. 


Ambrose Cray, formerly radio director 
and account executive of Harold Cabot Co.. 
Boston, now fills the same posts with Cory 
Snow, Inc., same city. 


John L. Bogert has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Benton & 
Bowles, N. Y. He joined B & B as V.-:p. 
in 1937 and has been research director 
since 1939. Before that he was research 
director for Lever Brothers. 


placed for 


e' 


> 
\ 
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5000 watts « 
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CBS 
Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! 


Rufus Bradford Burnham has _ joined 
Lee-Stockman, N. Y., as account executive. 
He was previously with Evans, Nye & 
Harmon, and before that headed Burnham 
Advertising Agency. 


John P. Cohane joins Sherman K. Ellis, 
Chicago, in an executive capacity. He was 
formerly manager of the Dayton office of 
Lord & Thomas, and previously with J. 
Walter Thompson, N. Y. 


Victor M. Ratner resigns as director of 
sales promotion of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, N. Y., to join Lord & Thomas, 
same city, in an executive Capacity. 


Victor Ratner 
(left) leaves CBS 
for L & T. 


Bates 
(right) switches 
agency connections. 


Bennett 


Bennett Bates resigns as vice-president of 
Erwin, Wasey and joins Brown & Thomas, 
N. Y. He was formerly copy executive at 
Lord & Thomas and Lennen & Mitchell. 


F. T. McCain, director of media for the 
past four years of Evans & Associates, Chi- 
cago, resigns to become a partner of Burns 
& Potter, same city. In his new association, 
Mr. McCain, in addition to handling 
media, will act as general manager of the 
agency. 


Leslie Delmege, with Cleveland and De- 
troit agencies for several years and formerly 
with the sales promotion department of 
Borden Co., N. Y., has joined Charles J. 
Pettinger, Indianapolis agency, as account 
exccutive. 


¢ Arthur B. Church, President 


’ FREE G PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


William B. Briggs, with Buchanan & 
Co. for many years, joins the copy depart. 
ment of the N. Y. office of Weiss & Geller, 


Stanley H. Jack has become head of the 
creative department of Hugo Wagenseil & 
Associates, Dayton. He was formerly gen. 
eral manager of Greenhow Studios, De. 
troit, and prior to that copy chief and 
secretary of Russel C. Comer agency, 
Kansas City. At one time he headed his 
own company—Stanley H. Jack agency, of 
Omaha. 


Hubert Townsend, for the past seven 
years art director of Sherman K. Ellis, 
N. Y., has been elected vice-president in 
charge of art and a director of the com. 
pany. Glen Jocelyn, who has been copy 
director of the agency since 1934, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of copy and 
a director. George Croll has been ap. 
pointed art director, and Arthur Eaton 
copy director. 


Cornelius J. Prins has been appointed art 
director of Benton & Bowles, N. Y He 
has been in charge of the agency’s art 
studio for the last three years. 


Sara A. Wright, for the past five years 
associate editor of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
joins E. B. Weiss, N. Y., advertising 
agency consultant, 


Lloyd Fischer, of Buffalo, N. Y., joins 
W.I. Tracy, N. Y., as account executive. 


Watson Humphrey has been appointed 
assistant radio director of Russel M. Seeds 
Co., Chicago. 


Marian Weil, formerly with Amos Par- 
rish & Co., N. Y., is appointed copy chief 
of Betens agency, same City. 


Account Appointments 


To: Cory Snow, Boston, Colley Cran- 
berry Co., @lymouth, Mass., Suitsus cran- 
berry flakes: K & W Moanufacturing Co., 
Cranston, R. I., model railroad equipment; 
Brown-Ford Corp., Newton, Mass., Bro-For 
process for eliminating rust from hot water 
and steam heating systems; Claflin-Denison 
Laboratories, Providence, Surgicol antiseptic 
dressing, and Pinault’s brushless shave 

To: Ruthrauff & Ryan, N. Y., Garrett & 
Co., Brooklyn, Virginia Dare and_ other 
wines. . . . Keeling & Co., Indianapolis, 
K-D Lamp Co., Cincinnati Samuel C. 
Croot, N. Y., eastern division of S&W 
Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco, to start the 
first advertising after 18 years in the Metro- 
politan N. Y. market. . . . 

To: W. I. Tracy, N. Y., Reflectone 
Corp., Stamford, Conn., Reflectone revolv- 
ing mirror benches and mirrored vanities; 
Heat Elements, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., Black 
Heat, a non-luminous heating product; 
Condor Products Corp., Buffalo, N. , gs 
garters. braces and suspenders. . An- 
fenger Advertising, St. Louis, Davy-Brite 
Light‘ng, Inc., same city, a line of fluores- 
cent lighting fixtures for display and indus- 
trial illumination. . . . 

To: Willard G. Myers, N. Y., Ask Mt. 
Foster Travel Service, Inc., same city. 
MacKenzie, Inc., Minneapolis, Owatonna 
Canning Co., Owatonna, Minn., Festal and 
Owatonna brands of canned goods. 

To: L. E. McGivena, N. Y., Inkograph 
Co., N. Y., Inkograph “penc'l-p inted 
fountain pen.” H. B. Humphrey, 
Boston, Morris Banking Co. of 
Boston. 


Silver for Hellar 

Fred Hellar, production manager of 
Street & Finney, N. Y., for the past 25 
years, was given an anniversary party fe 


Plan 
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cently by his friends and associates. A 
sack of silver dollars was among the gifts. 

Frank Finney, head of the agency, speak- 
ing at the presentation, said that ‘“‘Hellar 
has never made a mistake in his 25 years 
with Street & Finney.” 


Ross Roy: Seattle Branch 


Ross Roy, Detroit, has opened a branch 
office in Seattle to serve its clients in the 
fve Pacific Northwestern states. Kirby 
Torrance will be in charge, with Alfred L. 
Goldblatt associated. 

The firm already has a branch in Los 
Angeles, headed by R. E. Johnson. 


Marketing Flashes 
(Continued from page 56) 


The answers showed: By automobile, 
88.1% ; by train, 21.4%; by airplane, 
48%. That totals 114.3%. The dis- 
crepancy was explained by saying that 
some men used two or more of the 
methods. 

Another question was, “Do you set 
any limitation on expense for hotel 
rooms?’ The replies: 23.8%, yes; 
76.2%, no. Of those who said yes, 
30% said $2 per night; 20% said 
$2.50 per night; 10%, $4 per night. 
Forty per cent declined to give figures. 

“Do you set any limit on meals?” 
was asked. Yes, said 16.7%; no, 
83.3%. Of the 16.7% which put a 
limit on their men’s meals, 14.3% 
said $1.50 per day; 14.3%, $2.00 per 
day, and 14.3%, $2.50 per day. The 
remainder, 57.1% refused to answer. 

“Does your company use travel 
credit cards?” was asked. Answers re: 
vealed that 33.3% use air travel credit 
cards; 26.2%, oil company credit 
cards, and 15.7%, personal hotel 
cards. The number of men traveled, 
by companies, was: 


Men Per Cent 
EE re ee eee 52.4% 
EY is ng dia wens Vow oe 19.0% 
Se 4.8% 
ke ee 9.5% 
More than 100 ............ 14.3% 


Findings indicated that 26.2% of 
the men spent 20 or more nights each 
month on the road; 23.8% from 15 
to 20 nights; 35.7% between five and 
15 nights. Methods used to reimburse 
the men for their expenses, the an- 
swers by companies, showed: Coupons, 
paid weekly, 11.9%; weekly expense 
book turned in, 9.4%; paid semi- 
monthly, 9.4% ; expenses with vouchers, 
7.1%; advanced to men and taken 
Out of salaries, 4.8%; flat allowances, 
42.9%. No expenses allowed, 9.4%. 

Asked if they thought salesmen were 
taking undue advantage of expense ac- 
counts, 56.5% said they thought such 
losses were unimportant ; 34.8% said 
nominal; 8.7% said considerable 
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Advertising Dish in Kalamazoo 


The sausage, in this ease, (no pun intended) is supplied by Herrud & Co. 
whose campaign on roasted sausage, skinless frankfurts and other quality meat 
products, has been running every week for more than two years—in the 
Kalamazoo Gazette. “That,” says Ben Dean, of the Ben Dean 

Advertising Agency, “shows what we think of the Kalamazoo 

market and the Kalamazoo Gazette. 

Iv ll pay you to include the Kalamazoo ats 
Gazette when you make up your next : Wewsad 
newspaper list. Its 31,915 circulation wichiga® vint sour 
covers Kalamazoo practically home by gooit F anaw pews 


: : t . E es * 
home. Fer further facts, ask I. A. Klein, ali gavids a e hes 
50 E. 42nd Street, New York, or John E. 4100 Gaze stizen P 
oy ages ~g Karem cxson © ile 
Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. ; — ge news 


KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 


OLATED - -and- CONCENTRATED 


© 


2% of San Diego 
ounty population 
ina I5 mile 
zone. 
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Qartest growing BIG market in Se. California 


1nd" 86% of the families in this isolated, con- 
srinate has centrated area can be reached with only 
h ti DIEC™. 4% one “buy”—The Union and Tribune-Sun. 
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FCC and ASCAP 
Unify Broadcasters 


A frequently-heard remark at many con- 
ventions is, “The only things I got out of 
this convention were too little sleep, too 
much drinking and smoking, and the chance 
to see some old friends and to make some 
new ones.” No one, it is believed, made 
such a remark at the May 12 to 15 con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Broadcasters in St. Louis. Delegates repre- 
senting more than 500 stations jammed the 
ballroom of the new Hotel Jefferson for 
every meeting, with standees lining the 
walls, and there was excitement nearly 
every minute, 

Such major developments as the so-called 
“death sentence’ against networks by the 
Federal Communications Commission, the 
protracted fight with ASCAP, and the with- 
drawal from the NAB by major stock- 
holders of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
did to some extent split the membership 
into warring factions, but the net result was 
unification and knitting together of the 
great majority of broadcasting station exec- 
utives, 

Chairman James Lawrence Fly of the 
Federal Communications Commission is a 
fighter—too much of a fighter, in the 
opinion of many, to be properly judicial. 
It must have been obvious to him in ad- 
vance that he would be appearing before a 
generally hostile audience, but he not only 
appeared to deliver a prepared speech, he 
also stayed on during the ensuing days to 
hear himself and his Commission attacked. 
Through what appeared to have been an 
honest misunderstanding, he was not given 
an opportunity to make a reply to Mark 
Ethridge’s remarks at a luncheon meeting, 
and reporters representing newspapers with 
no radio affiliations then played him up as 
a martyr, and pictured the broadcasters as 
men who do not practice what they preach 
about freedom of the air and freedom of 
speech. 

Mark Ethridge, general manager of the 
Louisville Courter-Journal and Times, 
which owns Station WHAS, made a truly 
magnificent speech and impressed everyone, 
probably even including Mr. Fly, with his 
sincerity, fair-mindedness and_ liberalism. 
Speaking as an individual, he explained 
why he was resigning the personal com- 
mission which had been given by President 
Roosevelt to make an impartial study of 
the radio industry to determine what type 
of law would best serve public interest. He 
expressed the opinion that the President 
had asked him to undertake this study in 
good faith, but that the FCC had shown 
bad faith by releasing its rulings before 
he had had an opportunity to complete his 
study. He said, in part: 

“The Commission’s order seems to take 
it for granted that the networks’ affiliates 
are economic serfs whom it must take into 
protective custody to protect them from the 
so-called power of the network. The fact is 
that every licensee who holds an affiliation 
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contract with one of the networks has en- 
tered into it voluntarily, and prizes it as a 
valuable franchise, eagerly sought after. 
“Regulation, to be successful, should be 
intelligent and deliberate. The new order, 


Arthur Hayes (left), 
sales manager of Sta- 
tion WABC, New 
York, and Jules Dun- 
des, promotion man- 
ager, are not exactly 
displeased over win- 
ning the Sates Man. 
AGEMENT statuette 
trophy, awarded by six 
agency judges at the 
National Association 
of Broadcasters con- 
vention for the best 
promotion campaign 
in business papers. 


both from its text and from the tone of the 
utterances of its authors in public and jp 
private, is founded on a basis of bad 
temper, impatience and vindictiveness, ]t 
is intended to be punitive, not constructive. 
It will impair the very service which it js 
charged with protecting. I feel strongly 
that the regulations are so impractical jp 
their working out that the Commission wil] 
engage in a constant process of tinkering 
which may be fun for the Commission but, 
I venture, hardly so amusing to the patient, 
or so beneficial to the public. To my mind 
the Commission has embarked upon a cop- 
tinuing process of adjustment that will lead 
us sooner or later to the easy solution of 
having the whole thing taken over. The 
chairman of the Commission has denied 
that this is his intent and of course he 


Station WABC Wins SM Award 


A popular feature of the NAB St. Louis 
convention was the room where 275 panel 
promotion displays had been set up by ap- 
proximately 100 radio stations, Stations in 
all classes of power, wave length and geo- 
graphic locations were represented in these 
displays which were judged by a committee 


consisting of: Jack W. Laemmar, Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago, chairman; Carlos 
Franco, manager of Station Relations 


Bureau, Young and Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.; 
Bernard J. Prockter, radio time buyer, The 
Biow Co., Inc., N. Y.; John Crandall, 
Arthur Kudner, Inc., N. Y.; Tom Lynch, 
radio time buyer, Wm. Esty & Co., Inc., 
N. Y.: Oscar Zahner, manager, Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, St. Louis; Charles Gardner, Gard- 
ner Adv. Co., St. Louis. 


The committee of judges named the fol- 
lowing stations winner of the six general 
classifications: 

Trade Paper Advertising—W ABC, New 
York, statuette trophy presented by SALES 
MANAGEMENT Magazine. 

Direct Mail Advertising — WIBW, 
Topeka, Certificate of Merit presented by 
Direct Mail Advertising Association. 

Special Events, Public Service—WAAB, 
Boston, gold plaque presented by Radio 
Daily. 

Station-Backed Promotion —KMOxX, St. 
Louis, statuette trophy presented by Young 
Men's Division, St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Program Presentations — KNX, Los 
Angeles, desk set presented by Standard 
Radio. 


House Organs—WOW, Omaha, trophy 
presented by St. Louis University. 

Although no trophy was awarded in the 
seventh classification, Special Activities, the 
Judges Committee decided special mention 
should be given KXOK, St. Louis, for an 
outstanding presentation. 

Station WABC’s promotion is under the 
direction of Jules Dundes and for the past 
year has been characterized by a long-range 
approach designed to impress _ both 
agencies and advertisers with the continu- 
ing excellence of WABC service and cit- 
culation. The copy themes are directed 
especially toward the men who are not seen 
as regularly by the station’s representatives 
(the men higher up in agency and adver- 
tiser organizations) as the time buyers who 
are being seen and reminded frequently 
both by men and by direct mail. 

During the current year four other 
magazines share with SALES MANAGEMENT 
the bulk of the station’s appropriation for 
printed promotion. Medford R. Runyon, 
vice-president of CBS’s owned and opet- 
ated stations, sits in on all discussions of 
broad promotion policies, but the details of 
mapping out the WABC campaign are 
worked out jointly by Mr. Dundes and 
Arthur Hayes, WABC, sales manager. Up 
to the present time Mr. Dundes has drawn 
on the advice of Vic Ratner, general pro- 
motion manager of CBS (until his resigna- 
tion last month to join Lord & Thomas) 
and after copy is prepared, the advertise- 
ments are then laid out in conferences be 
tween Mr. Dundes and Ernest Capobianco, 
art director, 
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speaks in all good faith, but people who 
set houses on fire frequently have no in- 
tent to do so.” 

Chairman Fly maintained that he was 
given to understand that he would have an 
opportunity to reply to Mr. Ethridge at the 
same luncheon meeting where Mr. Ethridge 
spoke. When President Neville Miller of 
the NAB adjourned the meeting imme- 
diately upon the conclusion of the Ethridge 
talk, the Chairman of the PCC walked out 
in a huff and later gave an interview to 
newspaper men where he said, “I cannot 
but conclude that this type of management 
(that is, the NAB management which sup- 
presses members’ opinions) has been all 
too clever—too brilliant. As John Randolph 
of Virginia has said, ‘It reminds me of a 
dead mackerel in the moonlight—it both 
shines and stinks.’ ”’ 

The net result of the Fly visit to the 
convention is that open war has now been 
declared by the National Association of 
Broadcasters against the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and the NAB is 
urging its members to get strongly behind 
the bill for Congressional investigation of 
the FCC which has been introduced by 
Senator White of Maine. 

The stake of the national advertiser in 
the NAB vs. FCC battle is explained 
clearly in an analytical booklet prepared 
by Columbia Broadcasting System called 
“What New Radio Rules Mean.” Referring 
to Rule No. 1 which says in effect, ‘The 
Commission will take away the license of 
any station if it agrees to broadcast net- 
work programs from only one network 
even though the station does not want and 
cannot find time for programs from more 
than one network,” it says, “Circulation is 
what a mewspaper or magazine offers an 
advertiser. It is circulation, in the form of 
guaranteed station outlets and _ their 
audience, that a network offers to adver- 
tisers. The network has invested millions 
of dollars to help build up and enlarge the 
audience of its stations. It is absurd to ex- 
pect a network to build up an audience for 
the benefit of another network. 

“The network advertiser wants the big- 
gest possible nation-wide circulation that 
he can get. He wants it at a reasonab' 
price and he wants to be assured that he 
can keep it so long as he gives the public 
the kind of program it wants to hear. . . . 
It would be utterly impossible for Colum- 
bia or any other network to do this (as- 
surance of nation-wide circulation) if it did 
not know from day to day what circulation 
It could deliver, what stations it could call 
on, what time on those stations was avail- 
able to him. Yet under the Commission's 
regulation, CBS would not know whether 
it could deliver a good outlet, or any outlet 
at all, and the advertiser would not know 
upon what kind of circulation he could 
count, 

"If you deny a station the right to the 
exclusive service of the network with which 
it is affiliated and deny the network the 
tight to count upon that station and 
audience in selling time to national adver- 
tisers, you destroy the basis of nation-wide 
network broadcasting as it has developed 

in this country.” 


New spaper News 


The newspaper linage trend is mixed, 
but generally upward. Total advertising 
linage in newspapers of 52 large cities in 


April, reporte d by Media Records, was 
6.5% than in April, 1940. In the 
est fc months of the year it was up 
2907 

Much of April’s progress may be at- 


tributed to the fact that Easter came in 
April this year, whereas last year it ar- 
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rived in March. Retail linage, which ac- 
counts for more than half of the news- 
paper total, rose 9% in April and 2.7 for 
the four months. General or national 
linage in April continued slightly down- 
ward—1.1%. Due partly to labor difficul- 
ties, automotive was off 1.4. On the other 
hand, financial gained 7.5 and classified 7.9. 

All major classifications except gen- 
eral gained for the four months. 

Total advertising in these cities in April 
—as well as retail and classified, individ- 
ually—was at its highest mark for the 
month since 1937. Retail now amounts to 
about four-fifths of its 1929 figure. re 
Except for one year—1938—general linage 
was the lowest for April since 1933. 


* 


Washington Daily News, a Scripps- 
Howard tabloid, has reduced its price from 
three to two cents. Mrs. L. Ditten 
and Gilbert Southwich have joined News- 
paper Groups, Inc., handling sales to ad- 
vertisers of the syndicated women’s shop- 
ping column, ‘“Buy-Lines by Nancy Sasser,” 
which will appear in 32 Sunday news- 
papers, starting in the Fall. Mrs. Ditten 
has been with Nancy Sasser, Inc. Mr. 
Southwick is a former advertising director 
of Mademoiselle. 

x  * 

The Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, has 
issued an Advertising Facts folder on the 
part newspaper advertising played in in- 
creasing registrations and first-time arrivals 
at the Hotel New Yorker. The campaign, 
which ran this Spring in 39 newspapers, 
introduced the hotel’s Protecto-Ray equip- 
ment which provides sanitary bathroom 
facilities, sealed in cellophane. 


Cape Cod Standard Times, Hyannis, 
Mass., appoints Small, Brewer & Kent na- 


tional advertising representative. . . . Theis 
& Simpson Co., newspaper representative 
firm, has prepared a chart on the selling 
activities of the representative and the 
newspaper “at each stage of a campaign’s 
preparation.” 

* * * 


The Lowell, Mass., Sun has purchased 
and is absorbing the Lowell Citizen- 
Leader. 

Business Paper News 

Several Bill Brothers publications — 
Grocer-Graphic, Premium Practice, Rug 
Profits, Soda Fountain and Tires—have be- 
come members of National Business Papers 
Association. P Another new NBPA 
member is Industrial Equipment News, 
New York. Paper Sales Publishing 
Co., Chicago, has purchased Paper Special- 
ties and merged it with Paper Sales. 


* * ® 


Mill & Factory, New York, issued a na- 
tional defense supplement to its May issue, 
containing 21 case studies of the work of 
local distributors in helping to speed up 
defense work. . House Furnishing 
Review, New York, carries an article in its 
June issue on “Plastics to the Rescue,” cov- 
ering sources of plastic raw material in 
this country and listing 63 trade names in 
this field. Electrical Manufacturing, 
New York, announces its seventh annual 


AMERICA'S No. 1 QUALITY 
GIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 


Plain or with Firm Insignia, Trade 
Mark, Product, Initials, embossed in 
color—give a ZIPPO and “‘be re- 
membered more often.” 

Lights anywhere. Lifetime Guarantee. 
Write for PRICE LIST & FOLDER 
ZIPPO Mfg. Co.,Box15 Bradford, Pa. 
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product design contest. Chain Stor: 
Age will publish its eighth annual Grocer’s 
Manual in July 

Sherry Quarles of Power is chairman and 
Jack Stevenson of Business Week co-chair- 
man for the annual outing of Industrial 
Advertisers Association of New York, to 
be held at the Plandome Country Club, 
Long Island, on June 20. 


Leonard Tingle, 

newly elected pres- 

ident of the But- 
terick Co. 


Leonard Tingle has been elected presi 
lent of the Butterick Co., New York, 
manufacturer of Butterick patterns and pub 
lishet of the Progre 1Vé Grocer and 
fashion publications and business books 
Mr. Tingle has been manager of the tradc 
division. Other officers are A. D. Mayo, 
chairman of the board; V. H. Heimbucher 
and H. A. Tuller, vice-presidents; T. E 
Connolly, secretary and treasurer; Osbury 
Smith, assistant secretary 


Grocer Graphic, a Bill Brothers publica- 
tion, had a 2814% gain in advertising 
linage in the first four months of this year 


W. J. Rooke, of W. 
R. C. Smith Pub- 
lishing Co., is new 
president of ABP. 


Rooke and Wright Head ABP 

Roy V. Wright. Simmons-Boardman, and 
W. J. Rooke, W. R. C. Smith Publishing 
Co., Atlanta, have been elected chairman 
of the board and president, respectively, 
of the Associated Business Papers, Inc 
Earl Shaner, Penton Publishing Co., is vice 
presi lent and treasure 

New directors are Joseph Hildreth, 
Chilton Co., Philadelphia, and W. A. Wil- 
liamson, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.. 
New York. Other directors are Andrew ] 
Haire, Haire Publishing Co.;: Edgar A 
Becker, Industrial Press; Charles | Price, 
Keene Publishing Co., and Kingsley L 
Rice, Technical Publishing Co 


Issue Outdoor Plant Audit 


Trafic Audit Bureau, Inc., New York 
has issued “An Index of Audited Poste: 
Advertising Plants,” covering plants in 
about 10,000 cities and towns throughout 
the United States and Canada. A simula: 
study, to be issued next January, will pro- 
vide poster plant circulation data on 18,000 
cities and towns. 


Magazine Sales Gain 
Total circulation of 123 general mag- 


azines in 1940 rose 6% trom 1939, says 


the magazine committee, Association of 


National Advertisers, in a report titled “A 
Circulation, Rate and Linage Study of 336 
General Magazines.” Newsstand sales of 
the 123 magazines were up 7.4% in this 
period, while boy sales declined 1.1%. 

The ANA finds that linage of this 
group gained 4.4%. Black and white cost 
per page per thousand circulation was 
down 3%, and four-color cost down 2.8% 
per page per thousand in this period. 


Radio News 


Radio doesn’t let the FCC and ASCAP 
stop it from going about its business of 
getting advertisers and helping them to 
build productive programs. . . . In its 
first network rate card to be issued since 
the FCC rules were announced, the NBC 
Blue network lists 22 stations added since 
January 1, and mentions 11 power in- 
creases. (The Blue also reported that it 
had ten more time periods for Summer 
sold on May 13 than on May 13, 1940, and 
has adopted the auxiliary slogan, ‘““Who’s 
Blue?’’) ; . In a booklet on “New 
Shapes for Old Sounds,” CBS lists 223 
station improvements since last July 15. 
. . . Some recent ones are KTRH, Hous- 
ton, and WLAC, Nashville, to 50,000 
watts, and WNOX, Knoxville, and 
WCAO, Baltimore, to 5,000 watts. ‘i 
WCAX, Burlington, Vt., CBS outlet, is in- 
creasing its power to 1,000 watts and shifts 
to 620 on the dial. 


WHN, New York, expects to start op- 
eration of a 50,000-watt transmitter at 
Rutherford, N. J., im the Fall. . . . 
WPAT, Paterson, N. J., of which James 
V. Cosman is president, began broadcasting 
on May 11. . Berne W. Wilkins be- 
comes sales manager of WBYN, new sta- 
tion in Brooklyn. 


WAGE, Syracuse, issues a news release 
reporting that it was “the first individual 
station to sign an ASCAP contract,” at the 
NAB convention. 


* 


A feature of the eleventh annual conven- 
tion of the Indiana Association of Retail 
Grocers and Meat Dealers was the radio 
cooperation of WLW, Cincinnati. pas 
Hundreds of balloons released at the con- 
vention carried the legend, “WLW has 
more listeners in Indiana than any other 
station “343 WLW formally welcomed 
the representatives and, on the opening 


Hats . . . hoopla 
sets . . . they were all part of the big welcome Station WLW gave the convention of 
the Indiana Association of Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers. 


balloons 


ballads by radio stars 


night, conducted a “find your double” con. 
test, in which Crosley radios were given as 
prizes. . . . Cecil Carmichael supervised 
the promotion. 

* 


WQXR, New York, files with the FCC 
the 19th application for an FM station ip 
the New York City area. Only four more 
channels are said to be available for FM 
service there. . . . First commercial 
authorization for an FM station in Con. 
necticut has been given to W65H, owned 
and operated by WDRC, Hartford. 7 
WS8XVB, Rochester, owned by the Strom. 
berg-Carlson Co., has switched from 
experimental to commercial FM status, as 
WS5IR. The FCC last month made 
several exceptions to its recent ruling on 
newspaper-athliated FM stations, and _per- 
mitted them to go ahead with construc. 
tion. One of them, W45D, is operated 
by the Detroit News. . . . The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat last month applied for an 
FM station. 

Before 1,200 invited guests at the New 
Yorker Theater in New York, on May 9, 
RCA Manufacturing Co. held a _ preview 
of theater television, on a 15x20 foot 
screen. RCA pointed out that such a show 
could be presented ‘‘simultaneously in 
many motion picture houses in New York 
and Philadelphia, as well as points be- 
tween. Ultimately, service could be ex- 
tended to other points.” 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, starts an early- 
morning farm hour and appoints Donald 
G. Lerch Jr. as farm editor. . . . Charlie 
Brown, NBC Red network sales promotion 
manager, introduces a pocket scoreboard, 
to be issued every two weeks to agencies 
and advertisers, showing the latest CAB 
ratings of Red network evening shows. ... 


Magazine News 


Magazint Marketing Service, New York, 
managed by Norwood Weaver and spon- 
sored by 29 magazine publisher groups, 
has begun to release to advertisers and 
agencies a series of case-study folders on 
the progress of individual advertisers 
through magazines. The first is on Camp- 
bell’s Cream of Tomato soup. . . . This 
Campbell campaign, incidentally recently 
has been cited by several magazines—in- 
cluding American Home, Good Housekeep- 
ing and Saturday Evening Post—in their 
individual business paper advertising 


prizes of radio 
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Hearst Magazines, Inc., amnounce sev- 
eral executive changes. John R. Buckley, 
former business manager of Cosmopolitan, 
hecomes business manager of Good House- 
keeping. Warren C. Agry continues as pub- 
lisher and E. W. Timmerman as advertis- 
ing manager of Good Housekeeping. 


John R. Buckley 
(left) is now man- 
ager of Good 


Housekeeping. 


Harry Dunlap 

(right) hecomes 

Cosmopolitan’s 
publisher. 


a - 
(left) succeeds Mr. 


Hicks, Jr. 

Buckley as busi- 

ness manager of 
Cosmopolitan. 


Harry M. 


Dunlap is advanced from ad- 
vertising manager to publisher of Cusmo- 
politan. A. W. Hicks, Jr., is appointed 
! , 

business manager and Clifford S. Bailey 
eastern advertising manager of Cosmo poli- 
tan. 


Harry Phillips is now assistant advertis- 
ing manager of Time and Jack Reiss suc- 
ceeds him as Philadelphia manager of Lvfe. 

A. Keith Fowler resigns as advertis- 
ing service manager of Fortune. . . 
Melvin Gerard, former promotion manager 
of Family Circle, joins the promotion de- 
partment of Collier's. . . . W. F. Cole- 
man becomes West Coast representative of 
United States News Charles H. 
Hornburg, Jr., Los Angeles, is appointed 
West Coast advertising manager of Look. 

Chet Sloane, advertising promotion 
manager of Parents’, is elected president of 


the Direct Mail Advertising Club, New 
York. George T. Lower is appvuinted 
Manager of the Los Angeles office of 
Pacific Rural Press, San Francisco, succeed- 


CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


BEACH’S 


“Common Sense"’ 
EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 
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ing, the late Fred Tutt Lewis M. 
Billingslea, for 13 years with Meredith 
Publications, becomes vice-president in 
charge of advertising and merchandising 
of Baby Talk, New York. 

Newsweek issues a new rate card, effec- 
tive January 5, 1942, based on guaranteed 
paid circulation of 500,000. With 
an advertising revenue of $1,697,042, May 
was the biggest advertising month in 
Collier's history. . O. A. Feldon is 
named western manager of Macfadden Pub- 
lications, at Chicago, succeeding Charles H. 
Shattuck, now treasurer of the company, at 
New York. Dale McCutcheon becomes 
western manager of Liberty. Joseph 
R. Towne is appointed Chicago manager of 


Promenade, with office at 410 North Mich- 
igan avenue... . This Week issues a pro- 
motion piece on results from mail order 
book advertising—specifically, of William 
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Great Sign Mystery Solved! 
Philip Salisbury, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Since you went to the trouble to stop at 
two of the Mather Furniture Stores * to 
find some explanation for the “Good and 
Bad” signs used all over the state of 
Georgia by this concern, I feel it my duty 
to give you the version of the story that 
is prevalent in Georgia. (Why the store 
managers didn’t know about it, I don’t 
know. ) 

It seems that back in the early days of 
the company one of the Mathers told an 
itinerant sign painter to paint some signs 
advertising “new and used” furniture and 
to put them up on the roads leading into 
Atlanta. When the signs were up it was 
found that they said “Good and Bad” in- 
stead of ‘New and Used.” Either because 
of a weakness in the advertising budget, or 
through neglect, the signs were left as they 
are, and to the surprise of everyone they 
caused more inquiries and resulted in more 
business than the company had ever done 
before. Certainly the phrase had pulling 
power if it compelled you to make two 
stops to inquire about it. 

It may be that it is evidence in favor of 
truthful advertising! 

While I cannot vouch for the truthful- 
ness of the story, I heard it many times 
during my 20 years’ residence in Georgia. 

D. GRIER MARTIN, 
Bettersilk Hosiery Mills, 
Bristol, Va. 


(* Reader Martin refers to comment in 
“Significant Trends,” SM for April 20.) 


Cheese Box Controversy 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The writer has long read and has very 
much enjoyed SALES MANAGEMENT. Being 
in the packaging business, we especially 
enjoy packaging articles and hope that you 
will give us many more of them. 

However, in your March 1 issue there 
appeared an article regarding Kraft Cheese 
Co.'s products. In two separate places, you 
stated that the public prefers wood boxes 
for two-pound cheese over the paper pack- 
age. Actually, this may be Kraft’s theory, 
but we believe that equally as much cheese 
is merchandised in two-pound paper pack- 
ages as Kraft sells in wood boxes. In other 
words, we feel that you treated both the 
other cheese manufacturers (Borden, 
Armour, Swift, Shefford, Cudahy, Wilson, 
etc.) and the paper box industry some- 
what unfairly. It seems to me that it is 
certainly open to argument as to whether 
or not the public prefers wood boxes. 

If the public does prefer wood boxes at 
the present time, it is only because they 
have not become familiar with the advan- 
tages of paper boxes. When corrugated 
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cases were first substituted for wood boxes 
in the canning industry, there was a lot of 
consumer resistance because they liked to 
use the wood boxes for small carpentry 
jobs, etc. However, when the economic ad- 
vantages of the corrugated paper carton, its 
ease in opening etc., came into play, the 
wood which was more expensive went the 
way of all uneconomical packages. This is 
happening at present as far as “cheese 
boxes” are concerned. As soon as the 
housewife finds out how much more easily 
paper cartons open, how they do not put 
splinters into her hands, how they bring 
the cheese to her in a cleaner, more sani- 
tary package, we feel sure that she will 
prefer the paper package. 

We would very much appreciate it if 
you would publish this letter, or at least 
in some way correct the misapprehension 
under which you have left the reader of 
the Kraft cheese artcle. 


W. H. WHITE, 

Sales Promotion, 

The Ohio Boxboard Co., 
Rittman, Ohio 


(One of the odd things about the pack- 
aging business is that, except for tinned 
vegetables and fruits and a handful of 
other products, few industries are “mar- 
ried” to any one type of packaging material. 
Reason: The ultimate success of a package 
depends not alone on the material of 
which the package is made, but other fac- 
tors of major importance: Design, weight, 
“‘merchandisability,” functional satisfaction 
in the hands of the consumer, competition, 
to mention but a few. It would, therefore, 
be completely erroneous for anyone to make 
a categorical statement that “tin is best 
for coffee,” “wooden boxes best for 
cheese,” or whatever. So long as some men 
prefer shaving cream out of a tube, and 
others shaving cream out of a jar, there 
will be a market for both types of packag- 
ing. Kraft’s experience with wooden boxes 
has been favorable enough to induce them 
to continue packing in wood, that’s all. 
And other cheese makers think their cus- 
tomers like paper cartons better. So who's 
a bum? Nobody’s a bum.—TueE Eprrors. ) 


Pictograph Project 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The Pictograph on Page 48 of your 
March 15 issue entitled “Sales and Adver- 
tising Experience of 25 Industries” is, to 
my way of thinking, the most significant 
one you have even run in this laudable 
series. For years I have been trying to 
educate prospective and present clients to 
the realization that arriving at the true bal- 
ance between the printed word and persona! 
salesmanship is one of the major needs of 
management. 


I am awaiting with bated breath a con. 
tinuation of this Pictograph. We already 
have here the reports from the Federal 
Trade Commission from which your Picto. 
graph is constructed, but we want to avoid 
the labor of compiling one ourselves if you 
are going to do it. Which proves that ad- 
vertising men are proverbially lazy! 

Of course, the real object of this letter js 
to ask when the whole series will be avail. 
able. 

ENNO D. WINIUS, 

President, 

Anfenger Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


(See page 52, SM, May 15, for second 
Pictograph, same subject—-THE Eprrors.) 


Tonic for the Field Force 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Catching up on my reading, I came 
across the article by E. L. Mathy, vice- 
president in charge of sales promotion and 
advertising, Victor Equipment Co., San 
Francisco, entitled, “Wanted: The Stamina 
to Stay Fit in the Face of Easy Orders.” 
As I got into it, I thought he must be in 
the Ediphone business for he called the 
turn exactly, on each of his nine points. 

We think so much of this article that we 
would like to have permission to reprint 
it and send it to about 100 field managers, 
naturally giving SALES MANAGEMENT 
credit. 


S. E. CHARLES, 

Sales Promotion Manager, 
Thomas A. Edison, Ine., 
West Orange, N. J. 


(To Subscriber Charles, and any others 
who wish, to follow his example, our per- 
mission is gladly granted——Tue Eprrors.) 


Traveler Speaks His Mind 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


“Significant Trends” in the April 20 
issue certainly hits the spot. 

I was in Charleston April 17 and 18 and 
while I had been fortunate enough to have 
my reservation made ahead for me at the 
Francis Marion Hotel, all of the other fac- 
tors tie in, 

During the year I make three or four 
motor trips varying from 500 miles to 4,000 
miles, and I can corroborate all you have 
to say. Many times I have remarked that 
the hotels—if they did not wake up—were 
going to have some real competition. In- 
cidentally, you might stress the point that 
a hotel is doing itself no particular good 
to charge $6, $7, $8 or more for a room 
with twin beds, when the guest knows that 
the house is not as much as half full. Per- 
sonally, I have a list of hotels that are 
marked “no” as a result of my experience 
on motor trips. 

As you know, trade association execv- 
tives, particularly those serving national 
associations, do a bit of traveling. They 
spend a lot of time listening to the stories 
of sales promotion managers, reading sev 
eral times more letters, and putting in the 
waste basket many more times that many 
circulars which emanate from those who 
would like to have some of the trade asso 
ciation’s business. In my sales training, ! 
was told at least to put up a good appeat 
ance for those from whom we might havt 
future business. 

You state: ‘There is a close parallel be 
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tween the hotels and the railroads. The 
railroads squawked for years about rates 
and about taxes—and were apparently un- 
aware of the fact that airplanes and buses 
were securing business because they ren- 
dered a more efficient, cleaner service, be- 
cause they went further to anticipate the 
traveler's wishes, and offered him more in 
the way of comfort.’’ 

Has there been much change in the rail- 
road’s attitude? If so, I have not found it, 
although my mileage comes close to 50,000 
miles a year and a great deal of it on the 
railroads. For example, the railroad says: 
Travel in a coach and we will make you a 
two-cent-a-mile rate, or a lesser rate if you 
buy a round-trip ticket. But if you want 
to ride in a parlor car where busy business 
men may relax, or in an uncrowded atmos- 
phere to do what he usually does—catch 
up on pertinent reading, or swing his pen- 
cil for the length of the trip in order to 
have some important dictation ready for the 
stenographer—he must pay three cents a 
mile, plus the cost of the seat in the Pull- 
man. If he is riding in a sleeper, he finds 
that the man in the upper berth not only 
pays less for that berth, having all of the 
other accommodations, but the railroad will 
sell him his ticket at a lower cost than the 
man in the lower berth can get. There 
may be something in this philosopry, but 
40 years of close contact with the economics 
of business doesn’t show me the logic. 

Of course, this situation exists principally 
with the railroads east of Chicago, where 
the attitude is—take it or leave it, or the 
public be damned. You have to ride the 
railroad anyway, so what is the use. If you 
can show me why I should be able to buy a 
round-trip ticket from Chicago to St. Paul 
or Omaha, or to St. Louis or Kansas City, 
or as I do from Washington to Atlanta 
or Birmingham, at a lesser rate than the 
one-way ticket, and then have the ,ail- 
roads tell me I am not entitled to it when 
I go to New York (as I do om an aver- 
age of three times a month) or to Pitts- 
burgh or Philadelphia or a number of 
other places in what is known as trunk line 
territoy, I will be glad to have the reasons. 

GrorceE A. LILLy, 

Managing Director, 

American Dental Trade Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Punster Does Not Amuse 


T. Harry Thompson, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
I refer you to “Scratch-Pad” in the May 
1 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. Please ex- 
plain what you mean by “Motto for a 
backslider: ‘Come back to errin.’” 
_Also, is your magazine a sales publica- 
tion or a political magazine, where one 
takes the advantage of stating his political 
beliefs ? 
NaANcY MCCAFFREY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Excerpt from Mr. Thompson's letter to 
Miss McCaffrey: “A backslider is one who 
has strayed off the straight and narrow 
path, gone back to the ways or error, or 
errin’, which is the word ‘erring’ without 
the final ‘g, to make the whole phrase a 
double-play on a well-known song, ‘Come 


Back to Erin.’ . . . By no stretch of the 
Magination is this to say that the people 
of Erin or Eire are backsliders . . . Answer- 


ing your second question, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is "The Magazine of Modern Market- 
ing. I would take that to mean that it is 
a sales publication and not a_ political 
Magazine. To the best of my knowledge, it 
'S non-political, non-partisan, non-sectarian, 
and my own page is often, in addition, 
non-sensical.’’ ) 
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poe a fairy-tale, and nine times out of ten it’s just one 
more slant on the same old success story... . 


Take direct advertising, for example. In far too many firms it 
bears a painful resemblance to the celebrated ugly duckling. 
All too often it’s a pretty bedraggled member of an otherwise 
respectable family .. . unkempt and uncared-for, pecked at and 
picked on... yes, forgive us! almost shamefully abused. 


There is a remedy, of course . . . a special and select little 
League for the Prevention of Cruelty to This Particular Ugly 
Duckling, that embraces such well-known companies as American 
Airlines, Inc., Dictaphone Corporation, Hygrade Sylvania Corp., 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co., 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. (Air Express Division), and a 
whole slew of other duckling-lovers. (By a peculiar coincidence, 
all of these are among the firms who regularly retain the 
services of Dickie-Raymond in addition to those of their general 
advertising agencies. ) ; 

As a reward, these companies have watched the ugly duckling— 
Direct Advertising, to you—turn into a swan-song for as pretty 
a batch of promotional problems as ever you'll see. (We've a 
lovely booklet that Tells All—yours for the asking, too. ) 


Tend your duckling, mister? 


Dichie- Raymond, Ine. 


MERCHANDISING & SALES PROMOTION COUNSEL, DIRECT ADVERTISING 


80 Broad Street, Boston 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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a> THE MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEN - 


7 
OMARKS ARE CHANGING 


Stations as old 


and as famous as 


‘network broadcasting itself — 


GO MUTUAL 


These major outlets, for over ten years basic members of 
the earliest networks (National and Columbia), have signed 
to become full time outlets of Mutual, joining the 178 


stations of America’s fastest growing network. LEADERS in 


their cities, these pioneers of the air join the significant shift 


to Mutual of advertisers, agencies and top-rank stations. 


\ ... America’s ONLY Station - Operated Network 


e Noted as the residence 
of celebrated personages 
and the scene of interna- 
tionally important events @ 
Convenient to all Govern- 
ment Departments and other 
points of interest in the 
Nation’s Capital e World- 
famous food e Exclusive 
Men’s Bar @ Coffee Shop 
e Gay Cocktail Lounge 


Single Rooms from $4 
Double Rooms from $6 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
521 Filth Avenue AV’ 77 W. Washington St. 
MU 6-2386 | STA 5864 


_ 


ee wee 


avery Pr leh Th TTan 


Whe Air Conditioned 


<AYFLOWE 


WASHINGTON. D C 


Leading manufacturer of a 
nationally established line of 
sound projection equipment 
extensively used in the fields 
of sales training and sales 
promotion has opening for 
one high class representa- 
tive. Preference will be given 
to man between ages of 39 
and 40 with advertising or 
sales promotion background 
and capability to earn $5,000 
or more annually. The open 
territory comprises the Chi- 
cago Metropolitan area. 
Give full particulars as to 
past experience, present oc- 
cupation and enclose a 
photograph and references 
with first letter. 


Box 782 


Sales Management 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Early and Late Radio 
Listening Habits Studied 


In 1939, Station WCCO (Minneapolis- 
St. Paul) decided to find out about early 
morning and late evening listening habits 
in its area. The resulting survey, which 
was made by personal interviews at the 
Minnesota State Fair—largest in the world 
—was received with appreciation by num- 
bers of radio time buyers. Survey No. 2, 
for the year 1940, has now been published, 
based on an identical method, with inter- 
views secured between August 23 and Sep- 
tember 2, 1940. The sample, 1,123 rural 
and urban radio families, willingly divulged 
information on hours and stations of listen- 
ing, early morning and late evening, by 
seasons of year; and by way of further mar- 
ket information, disclosed automobile own- 
ership (with or without radio and tele- 
phone and electric light use. 

For marketeers, using radio in this area, 
the survey should be decidedly valuable. 
Requests to E. H. Gammons, Station 
WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 


Providence Papers Offer 
Unusual Split Copy Tests 


"Split Copy Testing in the Providence 
Market’ is the title of a new booklet re- 
cently issued by the Providence, R. I., 
Evening Bulletin and Sunday Journal. It 
describes in detail the two methods of split 
copy testing which those papers offer tu 
advertisers. 

Purpose of such tests, of course, is to de- 
termine the comparative merits of different 
ads as to headline, copy, layout, illustration. 


AVAILABLE 
Production Manager 


¢ Thorough knowledge Graphic Arts. 
Art and color reproduction values. 
Typographic designing of cam- 
paigns, magazines, newspapers. 

¢ Competent Buyer. Ability to organ- 
ize and operate department suc- 
cessfully and economically. 


e Over 15 years 4A Agency, National 
Publication and Commercial organ- 
ization experience as department 
head. 


e Age 39— Married — Christian — 
Write Box 780, Sales Management, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
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This is done by dividing the paper's circula. 
tion into two halves and running in each 
half a different ad of the same size, on the 
same page, in the same position, surrounded 
by the same editorial contents. 

Under the Bulletin’s ‘Selective distriby. 
tion method” an advertiser selects certaig 
residential districts of knowm income classi. 
fication. Papers containing advertisement 
No. 1 are delivered to homes having A, B, 
C, and D incomes; and papers containing 
advertisement No. 2 are delivered to similar 
income homes in a second group of zones 
Personal interviews with readers take place 
the next day. In the ‘Alternate Collation 
Method” total circulation is divided int 
two parts. Every other paper will contain 
ad No. 1 and the alternate papers will con. 
tain ad No. 2. An equal number of papers 
containing each ad are thus spread through. 
out the circulation area. They may be 
checked by coupon returns or by personal 
interviews. Supplementing these facilities, 
the Sunday Journal offers split copy tests in 
four-color comics, monotone and _ color. 
gravure. 

The Promotion Department of | the 
Journal-Bulletin, Providence, R. I. will send 
a copy of the booklet at the drop of a letter. 


Los Angeles: “Number One 
Metropolitan Market” 


So asserts the Los Angeles Examiner and 
backs up the statement with numerous facts, 
graphs and tables in a spiral-bound book- 
let, ‘Defense Expenditures and their effec 
on the Southern California Market.” 

The backlog of unfilled aviation orders 
in Southern California totaled over $1,300; 
000,000, as of November 1, 1940, with 
more to come. More than $959,000,000 of 
this was in Los Angeles County. Over 
$225,000,000 is being spent for Navy ships 
in the ¢ounty, and the shipbuilding industry 
has an annual payroll of $9,000,000. This 
is far exceeded by aviation’s payroll of 
$92,000,000, as of November 1. By 1942, 
it is estimated, the aviation backlog will b 
more than $2,000,000,000. 

Even without defense expenditures, the 
booklet points out, Los Angeles was and 
still would be one of the leading “A” mar 
kets of America. In the past decade the 
U. S. as a whole gained 7.2% in populs 
tion. Southern California gained 26.1%; 
Los Angeles County gained 25.8%; and 
Los Angeles County without Los Angeles 
City gained 31.7%. 

These and other astounding-but-true fig 
ures should interest executives selling i 
that area. Write the Los Angeles Examiner 
for a copy. Address the Promotion Depatt 
ment. 


Cincinnati Pay Days 

Executives marketing in  Cincinnat 
should surely secure from the Times-Si# 
its report of daily purchasing power {0 
1941. It tells not only which days will b 
the biggest pay days, but also how mud 
income-money is released by Cincinnatis 
leading industrial firms during every da 
in the year. SM subscribers will remembe 
the survey (SM-Ross Federal) showing that 
the majority of wage earners spend from 
75% to 100% of their money by the en¢ 
of the day following pay day. Hence th 
importance of this continuing service, W® 
monthly analyses, to which is added ! 
monthly interpretation of local busines 
conditions from the Chamber of Com 
merce. Requests to Fred J. Ocxmat, 
Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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[ PERSONAL SERVICE 
AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance 
Must Accompany Order. Classified 
Rates: 50c a line of seven words, 


minimum $3.00. No display. 


INTERCITY RESIDENCE SERVICE 


MOVING TO ANOTHER CITY? THIS INTER- 
city service assists in locating most preferable 
apartments, dwellings and offices for executives and 
professional men and women. Associates in key 
We believe you will appreciate latitude and 
convenience of our procedure. Inquiries with your 
detailed requirements invited. "THE EXECUTIVE 
BUREAU, 700 Plymouth B!dg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
31 years’ recognized standing and reputation, Car- 
ties on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulat 


cities. 


in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo,N.Y. 


EXECUTIVES $2,400 — $25,000 — This reliable 
service, established 1927, conducts confidential nego- 
tiations for high grade men who either seek a 
change, or the opportunity of considering one, under 
conditions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only for 
details. ITRA THAYER JENNINGS, DEPT. A, 
9 CENTER STREET, NE HAVEN, CONN. 


LINES WANTED 

STAPLE PRODUCT OR SPECIALITY for in- 
troduction or promotion to industrial or retail cus- 
tomers wanted by established company covering 
greater New York area. Exclusive agency pre- 
ferred. Agent commission basis or would purchase 
and stock. Highest references. THE ST. GEORGE 
CO., 2 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


MAILING LISTS 
SPECIAL MAILING LISTS, CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
agers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents, 
Officials of Corporations. High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


LEADING MANUFACTURER OF A NATION- 
ALLY ESTABLISHED LINE OF SOUND PRO. 
JECTION EQUIPMENT EXTENSIVELY USED IN 
THE FIELDS OF SALES TRAINING AND SALES 
PROMOTION HAS OPENING FOR ONE HIGH 
CLASS REPRESENTATIVE. PREFERENCE WILI 
BE GIVEN TO MAN BETWEEN AGES OF 30 
AND 40 WITH ADVERTISING OR SALES PRO- 
MOTION BACKGROUND AND CAPABILITY TO 
EARN $5,000.00 OR MORE ANNUALLY. THE 
OPEN TERRITORY COMPRISES THE CHICAGO 
METROPOLITAN AREA. GIVE FULL PARTIv- 
ULARS AS TO PAST EXPERIENCE, PRESENT 
OCCUPATION AND ENCLOSE A PHOTOGRAPH 


AND REFERENCES WITH FIRST LETTER. 
Ox 782, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 
SALES CARTOONS 
MERRELL FEATURES specialize in original, 


Creative cartoons for Sales Contests. Sales Bulletins, 
House Organs and Cartoon Advertisine Strips. 
Send for samples of our “SALES PEPPER-UPPERS” 
monthly service. MERRELL FEATURES. 318 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


a 


SALES — For Sale 


Sale ma . H ; : 
Sales manager—skilled merchandiser in national 


markets 390% oe increase, new uses and 
new markets is his record with one manufac 
turer. He is resourceful, cooperative, tenacious 


A man of action who wears 
Box 779, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
Ave., New York. 


and profit-minded. 
well 
ington 
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POSITIONS WANTED (Cont'd) 


EXERIENCED SALES EXECUTIVE 

Seeks substantial permanent connection where ability 
advancement. Initial 
sales manage- 


and determine 
remuneration 
ment hiring training salesmen, establishing distrib- 
utors and sub-licensees. Have first-hand knowledge 
major markets in U. S. and Canada. Highest refer- 
ences. Willing to reside anywhere. Age 40; mar- 
ried; Gentile. Box 781, SALES MANAGEMENT, 333 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


performance 


reasonable. 14 years 


SALES POWER 


Persuasively aggressive, business producing sales ex 
ecutive experienced in industrial, wholesale and 
retail dealer sales and advertising, seeks a new out 
let for dynamic sales ability. Age 40: Christian, 
competent executive prefers an opportunity where 
doing the job and training salesmen is more im- 
portant than routine desk work. Write to Philip 
Salisbury, General Manager, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, for information 
about this executive. 


SALES JOB WANTED, EITHER INSIDE OR 
in field; 5 years’ experience with aggressive manu- 
facturer a$ assistant sales manager, supervising all 
office detail, 8 road men, export sales; prepared 
direct mail, trade paper advertising. Strong eo bing 
background general merchandise; over draft age, 
Christian, Al references, moderate compensation, 
location immaterial. Box 778, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 


SALES PROMOTION 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 
Photostat reproductions only 10c, letter size; (ia 
quantities still less). 


Strengthen sales promotions 
monial letters, orders, etc. 


For office duplication, often costs less than typing 
or contact boxes. 
MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 


165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 


with prints of testi- 


Bound Volumes 
1941 Survey of 
Buying Power 

$2.00 


Limited Edition — Order 
Your Copy Today 


es 
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BY RAY BILL 


HIFTING MARKETS: Time was and not so long 

ago when it was quite the custom to think of bankers 

as typifying a class able to buy at will. During 

the decade which followed the crash of 1929, the 
prestige which the public previously attached to bankers 
took quite a nose-dive, Apparently simultaneously disap- 
peared much of their economic wherewithal. 

The term “‘bankers’’ was not then and is not now used 
to typify just people in the banking business. It applies 
generally to all forms of capitalists and entrepreneurs. 
During the economic decline of this group, there has been 
much debate as to the reasons therefor and the economic 
desirability thereof. With many people these issues still 
remain largely unsettled. ° 

Nevertheless during the defense-war period it appears 
likely that the capitalist group as a whole will decline even 
more, insofar as their relative economic position is con- 
cerned. With government itself becoming a dominant 
customer for wares and services of nearly all kinds, and 
with government capital largely superseding private invest- 
ment in plant expansion, the opportunity for individual 
human enterprise and for personal risk of private savings 
must be greatly reduced. 

Regardless of how much any of us may relish this situa- 
tion, as sales executives we must take realistic cognizance 
of the substantial turn-about which has occurred as regards 
purchasing power. This is perhaps reflected most signifi- 
cantly in recent automobile sales. The latest release of the 
Chrysler Corp. for February, 1941, shows new car pur- 
chases by occupational groups as compared with the same 
month just two short years ago, as follows: 


Pe r Cent 

Gain 
Industrial workers sf en . 165 
Building and construction ........... a asteay Ca 
Transportation and communication .......... 69 
Professional eed Se ee ae 
Miscellaneous ; — 
Agricultural eee Rates! 44 
Merchants and salesmcn 29 
Financial ...... : 25 


The picture conveyed by this table is only a forerunner 
of a trend which has not as yet reached its peak. With 
purchasing power measured by any of three means, namely, 
per capita gain in dollars, per capita gain on a percentage 
basis, or per capita of income retained sy reason of mini- 
mum taxation, the occupational groups shown at the top 
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of the above table will continue to forge ahead in their 
relative economic status as regards purchasing power. 
This very trend leads to several other pertinent observa- 
tions. First, the field for national distribution and, hence, 
national advertising is definitely on the up and up. Second, 
the economic groups now being placed in the most favor- 
able position as regards increased purchasing power must 
be supplied with more things to buy, both old and new, 
Third, the theory that the defense-war effort can be carried 
on successfully while curtailing mass purchasing activity by 
reducing consumption through taxes, production restriction 
or enforced savings, is largely fallacious. To maintain the 
worker effort necessary to carry on our defense program, 
we must greatly enlarge our total national producing ca- 
pacity and not proceed on the theory that arbitrary allotment 


will suffice. 


Naturally, sales executives should direct their sales and 
advertising effort primarily to those economic groups and 
markets where purchasing power is expanding so tremen- 
dously. Naturally, too, they should seek to promote those 
products and services which conflict the least with needs 
for war materials where shortages actually exist. But, 
above all, sales executives should knock into a cocked hat 
the idea that American business should rest oars on the 
grounds that a seller’s market based on progressively con- 
tracting production will take care either of them or their 
country. 

In short, sales executives must be battling tor wider 
markets where the wider markets exist, and for greatly 
increased production with which to cater to markets that 
represent human consumption as distinguished from wat 
consumption. Only thus can we as a nation hope to 
shoulder the cost load of the present defense-war program 
and assure ourselves of reasonably good economic condi- 
tions when the war lords fold their tents. 

In the carrying out of this essential program, evfre- 
preneurs and capitalists should play their part with vigor 
and courage, fully cognizant of the probability that their 
own personal purchasing power will not fare too well 
during the stress of critical times but with confidence that 
their heyday will surely again return when the war clouds 
lift. For then the country must again deperd chiefly upon 
individual initiative for its success and look to government 
not so much for succor as a customer or consumer as for 
rule through democratic justice. 


SALES MANAGEMEN1 


What Individual Brands Do Women Put on Shopping Lists ? 


— 


(Continued from Page 6: 


PRODUCT 


All Others (6 brands) 
Don’t Know... 


Total. ... 


SUGAR 

Listed by 148 women, or 28.6 
Domino ... : 
Jack Frost... 
C. & H.. 
Revere... 
Dixie Crystal... 
All Others (7 brands) 
Don’t Know 


Total. ... 


SYRUPS 

Listed by 17 women, or 3.3% 
Log Cabin.......... 
All Others (4 brands) 
Don’t Know. .. 


Total... 


TEA 
Listed by 75 women, or 14.5% 

i Ase 2 
Tenderivaf..... 

Tetley 

Salada 

All Others (9 brands) 
Don’t Know... 


Total 


Pees 
Verbally | Total 


Specified 
Brands 


~a an 
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Total Verbally | Total 
PRODUCT Brand Written Specified in 
Mentions | Brands Brands | Units 
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VEGETABLES 
Listed by 211 women, or 40.8% 


} | 


All Others (45 brands) 
Don’t Know A 


Total. 


MARGARINE 
Listed by 27 women, or 5.2% 


Parkay ‘ 
All Others (4 brands) 
Don’t Know 


Total 


BABY FOOD 
Listed by 11 women, or 2.1% 
Clapp’s... 
All Others (3 brands) 
Don’t Know. . 


Total 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Listed by 92 women, or 17.8%, 
Olives 


DID YOU EVER 


TRY TO CHANGE A WOMAN’S MIND? 


It’s a tough job, discovering what brands a woman will buy when she shops in a super market. 


A Ross Federal survey made for Sales Management, and reported in the May issue, showed exactly 


how 517 women in ten cities selected their brand merchandise when buying in independent super 


markets. It’s interesting reading and will give you some important facts. We'll gladly send you a 


reprint if you write now to the nearest Ross Federal office. 


Whether you sell food or farm supplies—advertising space or agency service, what the con- 


sumer thinks is what you must know. In these days of rapidly shifting markets consumer research is 


more necessary than ever before. 


Ross Federal, one of America’s great research organizations, stands ready to work for you in 


one market or many. Have you discussed your marketing problems with a Ross Federal man lately? 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


CORPORATION - 18 EAST 48th STREET - NEW YORK 
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Cincinnati Washington 
Chicago Milwaukee 


Omaha St. Louis 
Portland Seattle 


Salt Lake City 


Memphis 
Des Moines 

Oklahoma City 

Denver 


Atlanta 


Pittsburgh Cleveland 
New Orleans Detroit 


Kansas City Indianapolis 


Los Angeles 
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Comment about the World 
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N THE tenth of this month the world’s 

spryest nonagenarian will have a birth- 
day. The Chicago Tribune will be ninety- 
four years old 

Born in 1847, the Tribune was a force in 
Chicago before its native city had seen its 
first train, built its first city hall, read its first 
telegram, or lit its first gas lamp. 

Chicago was a ten-year-old city when the 
Tribune issued its first number on June 10, 
1847, an edition of 400 copies—one for every 
forty inhabitants. 

In its ninety-four years the Tribune has 
missed publication but twice—for two days 

May, 1849, when fire destroyed its plant, 
and for two days in October, 1871, when the 
yreat Chic ago hire destroyed most of the city. 

In ‘Tribune columns, four generations of 
Chicagoans have read the news of four major 
\merican wars, nine major depressions, and 
twenty-four presidential elections. From 
James K. Polk to Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
from the Mexican war to defense prob- 
lems of today, the Tribune has presented the 
tacts of every Signihcant happe ning which 
has stirred Americans for more than halt of 
the one hundred and sixty-five years of ex- 
istence of the United States. 

To journalism the Tribune has made many 
important contributions, editorial and me- 
chanical. Its pioneering efforts in the field of 
newsprint color printing have been a notable 
factor in brightening the pages of the daily 
newspaper, and thereby greatly increasing its 
effectiveness both as a news publication and 
advertising medium. 

From the Civil war to today, the Tribune 
has championed the freedom of the press and 
related liberties which depend so greatly on 
the existence of a free press. 

During all of its ninety-four years the 
Tribune has dared to print the news, espous- 
ing causes not on the basis of their popu- 
larity but on their merit. It has vigorously 
attacked abuses wherever it has found them. 
It has initiated and fostered many of the out- 
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John Gibson says: 


The kind of advertising that puts 
most prospects on the dealer's 
floor is the kind that gives the most 
help to the sales manager. In my 
experience no other medium gives 

the sales manager so much help as the news- 
poper, because no other produces so consistently 
for the dealers.” So says John Gibson, v.p. in 
charge of sales, Automatic Heating Co., distrib- 
utors of Timken Silent Automatic heating equip- 
ment. In Chicago, more of the Timken appro- 
priation for advertising is placed in the Tribune 
than in any other Chicago newspaper. 
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Captain Maxwell M. Corpening, roving member of 
the Chicago Tribune foreign news service, has re- 
turned to Chicago from a 16-month trip which took 
him to such countries as Japan, China, Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, England, Union of South Africa, 
Ethiopia, Egypt, Australia, and New Zealand. He 
was the first American correspondent to reach the 
Eritrean war front and describe the British siege 


of Keren. 


standing advances in the civic, social, cultural 
and economic progress of its community. 

Today the Tribune is Chicago’s oldest 
newspaper—and its youngest. Its abundant 
vitality and youthful energy are among the 
factors which make the Tribune Chicago's 
first newspaper and its most productive ad- 
vertising medium. 
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From 5c to $300.00 


One of the most cherished memories in the 
Chicago Tribune's ninety-four years ts its inti- 
Abraham Lincoln. Early 
in 1860 the Tribune was the first news paper to 


, 
mate association wit 


advocate this tall, wunt Illinois congressman 
for the presidency. In the same year it published, 
as the sixth in a serie of publications known as 
“Chicago Tribune Tracts,” a life of Lincoln 
written by one of its edi It sold for five 
cents at py ; . 
Toda‘ . Chic -agzo Tribune Tract No. 6 is one 
of the rarest and most eagerly sought Lincoln 
items. Recently a Chica rare book dealer 
ld acopy for $300.00 


* * * 


$74,204.92 FOR THE NEEDY 


The Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc., an inde- 
pendent, non-profit organization, distributed 
$74,204.92 during 1940 among forty-five Chi- 
cago charitabk organizations. 

This was the largest sum ever distributed 


World observer... Birthday ... Salen 
” anagers’ ” ediu ee F rive need 
. Lincolniana... Grocer exp 
ence... More than a million copign 

a day. 


TOWER 


thru Tribune Charities. Moni 
disbursed by Tribune Charities ar 
derived from reader donations an 
from such Tribune-sponsored 
events as the Chicagoland Muse 
Festival, the Golden Gloves Tour 
nament and the All-Star Footbal 
Game. Because of larger receipts 
five agencies not previously assisted 
became beneficiaries in 1940. 

Thru Sally Joy Brown’s Friend 
in Need department, which appears 
daily in the Tribune, 7,039 articles 
sent in by Tribune readers wer 
distributed among the needy, 
These articles included 661 pie 
of furniture, 402 pieces of baby furniture, 1B 
radios, 132 ice boxes, 272 toys, 34 w 
chairs, and three artificial legs. 
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“Chicago Tribune 
advertising is a good 
index of what a grocer 
should stock” 


Henry C. Mechtersheimer 
—Chicago grocer 


“People want what they want and 
you had better have it,’’ says Henry€ 
Mechtersheimer, Chicago grocer for 
fifty-one years. ‘‘Advertising in the 
Chicago Tribune is always a good im 
dex of what a grocer should stock.” 

In the Roseland district, where th 
Mechtersheimer store is located, tee 
are 15,861 families. Tribune circula 
tion in this district is 9,704 on week 
days and 11,184 on Sundays. This® 
typical of the selling influence @ 
Tribune circulation which penetrate 
deeply into every neighborhood ané 
suburb of Chicago. Mr. Mechter 
sheimer’s comment on the produ 
tivity of Tribune advertising reflects 
the attitude of Chicago grocers as# 
group. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE CIRCULATION 
During April, 1941 was in excess of 


1,000,000 of’twe weer 
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